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To acquire a habit of worship is for the 
Anglo-Saxon a more difficult task than it is 
for the members of any other race in Christen- 
dom. His natural temperament is such that 
to ask him to spend an hour in a continuous 
act of worship is to ask him to do that 
which is for him just short of the impossible. 
Whether we regard this incapacity for worship 
as a racial defect, or simply as a racial char- 
acteristic, its existence affords ground alike 
for consolation and for regret. On the one 
hand it explains, more truly than any other 
single cause, the emptiness of many so-called 
places of worship, and frees us from the 
necessity for supposing that it is a conscious 
antipathy to the Christian faith which keeps 
them empty. It renders it easier for us to 
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accept the contention which Mr. Charles 
Booth puts forward in his book on the Re- 
ligious Life of London, that paucity of wor- 
shippers is no proof of the moribund nature 
of Christianity in England, and to share his 
belief that many who never enter a church or 
chapel are nevertheless leading lives which 
are profoundly influenced by the faith, the 
outward profession of which they have rejected. 
On the other hand it cannot be other than a 
matter for regret that a lack of capacity for 
worship, accompanied as it often is by lack 
of the spirit of reverence, prevents many of 
our fellow-countrymen from aspiring towards 
that highest form of communion with God to 
which the name worship is most correctly 
applied. 

The comparative emptiness of many of our 
churches should not blind us to the fact that 
to teach those who already attend the true 
meaning of worship is of more urgent import- 
ance than is the task of attracting additional 
attendants. To this end no mere elaboration 


of music, and no inspiration derived from the 
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perfection of church buildings or church fittings 
will suffice. 

What is needed is not beautiful buildings or 
expensive organs nor even eloquent preachers, 
but men who will agonise and strive to learn 
the secret of worship for themselves in order 
that having learnt they may be able to inspire 
others. In the case of clergy, and those to 
whom the conduct of public worship is en- 
trusted, this need is paramount and inexorable. 
If every church and chapel to which the ex- 
pression ‘place of worship’ is now applied 
could be rendered worthy of its name, what 
unlimited influence for good would radiate 
therefrom. 

This little volume has been rewritten and 
issued in cheap form in the hope that it may 
help to recall the underlying meaning of 
Christian worship to some of those to whom 
the inside of a church or chapel is not familiar, 
and may render the worship of some to whom 
it is familiar more effective. 

Although the scheme of this book is sug- 
gested by the Services contained in the Prayer 
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Book, the writer does not intend to imply that 
worship must necessarily be accompanied by 
the use of any liturgical form. The highest 
worship would probably be accompanied by 
unbroken silence on the part of the worshipper. 
Thus Pére Gratry tells of a peasant whom he 
had often noticed, and who would go into 
church on his way from the fields and remain 
there for an hour at a time. One day he 
followed and saw him kneeling before the 
crucifix. As he came out he said to him, 
‘What does He say to you?’ ‘ Nothing,’ 
the man said. ‘I see Him, He sees me.’ 

It is because our prosaic and unimaginative 
temperament prevents most of us from es- 
saying so high an ideal of worship as that of 
the French peasant that the use of liturgical 
forms is at once justifiable and helpful. 


CHARLES H. ROBINSON. 


LIMPSFIELD, 
16th November, 1908. 
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A FEW years ago a book was published in 
America which bore the title ‘ Looking Back- 
ward.’ The writer’s standpoint is two cen- 
turies in advance of the present time. He 
describes the extraordinary progress, which he 
supposes to have been made, in every branch 
of science and knowledge and in the diffusion 
and equalisation of prosperity and happiness. 
The book, as a whole, is sufficiently clever to 
make the reader turn with interest to see what 
the author regards as likely to be the religion 
of the future. He does not discuss the question 
at any length, but the few remarks that he 
makes are suggestive, as indicating the point 
of view from which many alike in America 
and in England are wont to regard the sub- 
ject of Christian worship. He explains how, 
at the period which his book describes, churches 
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—that is, church-buildings — have become 
obsolete, and have been superseded by a 
limited number of preaching-houses which, in 
the language now common in America, are 
‘run’ by select preachers. ‘Those who are of 
a serious turn of mind are able to satisfy their 
religious instincts by turning on a telephone 
and listening to an oration on the subject of 
religion whilst it is in course of delivery in one 
of these houses. The author here represents 
in dramatic form the tendency to regard 
Christianity from the extreme individualistic 
point of view, and to eliminate from it alto- 
gether the thought of worship. 

The number of persons in England who 
seldom enter church or chapel, but who never- 
theless are earnestly endeavouring to conform 
their lives to what they believe to be the 
standard of Christianity, is probably greater 
now than it has been at any period in the past. 
We may thank God that the number of those 
to be found on any given day within churches 
or chapels is no criterion of the influence which 
the Christian faith is exerting throughout the 
country. At the same time, a comparison of 
the population of any town-parish with the 
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number of people who attend religious services 
on the Sunday suggests the inquiry why, in one 
of the most religious countries in Europe, the 
majority of the inhabitants, at any rate in the 
towns, do not go either to church or to chapel ? 
No doubt a partial explanation of the fact is to 
be found in the inefficiency of the clergy and in 
the uninteresting nature of their discourses. 
Most of them are sufficiently alive to their own 
deficiency to be able to sympathise with the 
remark of a parish clerk whose duties had com- 
pelled him to be regular in his attendance at 
church : ‘I have listened to two thousand ser- 
mons and still retain my belief in Christianity.’ 
It is perhaps true to say that the greatest proof 
that can be produced of the divine origin of the 
Church is that it has survived its representatives, 
but the absence from church of so many per- 
sons who are by no means irreligious cannot 
be explained simply by the deficiencies of the 
clergy. However patent these may be, no 
student of history would seriously contest the 
statement that the English clergy are to-day 
better educated and imbued with more zeal 
and earnestness than the clergy of any other 
period in the past, or of any other country in 
3 ie 
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the present. Moreover, church services are 
now conducted with a greater spirit of reverence 
and devotion than has been the case for several 
centuries, and which strikingly contrasts with 
the spirit in which they were often conducted 
half a century ago. The explanation is to be 
found not in the deficiencies of the clergy or in 
the want of religion in the masses, but in a 
general misunderstanding of the meaning and 
object of Christian worship. Let us take the 
case of a man who is an occasional attendant 
at church. If asked to say why he was so 
seldom there, his answer would probably be 
something of this kind: ‘I have found, by ex- 
perience, that I get little help from coming to 
church: I am not particularly musical and 
cannot therefore appreciate the singing of the 
chants and hymns, still less elaborate anthems 
and services : the sermon, too, apart from any 
question of its literary merit, seldom seems to 
throw any light upon the peculiar difficulties 
of my life, or to afford me any practical help 
in overcoming them. Lastly, the constant 
repetition of the same prayers has an air of 
unreality about it, which makes it hard for me 
to enter into the spirit of the petitions, or to 
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expect any definite result from them. I find, 
by experience, that I can get more help by 
spending a quiet hour in my own home than I 
can by attending church. I can read my 
Bible and I can commune with God in prayer 
in my own home; nay more, I can read a 
better and more helpful sermon there out of a 
printed book than I am likely to hear if I go 
to church. Surely, then, it would be putting 
myself to needless inconvenience to seek in 
church what I can more easily and certainly 
obtain elsewhere.’ 

A difficulty such as we have described, ac- 
counts for the non-attendance at church of 
many earnest people who, judging by the in- 
terest which they take in questions connected 
with religion, might naturally have been ex- 
pected to attend more frequently than they do. 
Nor, indeed, if the assumption which underlies 
this plea be correct, is it easy to see what satis- 
factory answer can be given to it. It is un- 
doubtedly the case that many find it easier to 
pray in private than in the company of others, 
and that they can more easily arrive at a 
correct understanding of the meaning of Scrip- 
ture in the quiet of their own homes than in 
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church ; it is also true that almost any preacher 
can suggest the titles of sermons more edifying 
and more learned than his own. If, then, the 
object of church attendance is ‘to obtain good 
for oneself '—a definition which was once given 
to the writer by a regular attendant at church 
—that object may in most cases be better 
attained at home. The mistake lies, not in 
the deduction, but in the premises from which 
the deduction is drawn. The true object of 
church attendance is not the obtaining of any 
personal benefit, still less the gratification of a 
taste for music or oratory. It is only in 
England and amongst our own countrymen 
abroad that this misapprehension has to any 
large extent prevailed. Into whatever errors 
the Church of Rome and the churches of the 
Fast have fallen, it is impossible to deny that 
the idea of worship has been developed, or 
rather has been retained, by them to a much 
greater extent than by us. An _ intelligent 
Russian, after attending a service at S. Paul’s 
Cathedral, during which he had had the oppor- 
tunity of listening to elaborate music and of 
hearing a sermon by the most popular preacher 
in London, was asked by a friend what were 
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his impressions of the service. His reply was 
that only the smallest part of it consisted of 
worship, nor did this appear to have been the 
object for which the people had assembled. 
Never before has the danger been so great of 
forgetting that our churches exist not as preach- 
ing-houses nor as temples of music, but as 
places in which to worship God. The 
preacher in S. Paul’s Cathedral, just referred 
to,’ warned his hearers on another occasion of 
the temptation, to which a beautiful organ 
ministered, of leaving the praise of God to be 
accomplished by machinery. It is not likely 
that in the future the music in our churches 
will become better than it now is; or that the 
average sermon, which the listener must ex- 
pect to hear, will become more interesting or 
edifying. Happily, however, the development 
of religion in our midst does not, to any great 
extent, depend upon the fulfilment of these 
conditions. What it does depend upon, is an 
increased realisation of the fact that Christian- 
ity is not a means of getting good for our- 
selves, but of going out of ourselves, whilst we 
offer as a sacrifice to God the homage of our 
1Canon Liddon. 
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lips and of our hearts. Where the spirit of 
worship is present, it matters comparatively 
little what are its external adjuncts. 

Anyone who looks back into the past will 
see that a great change in the popular estimate 
of the importance of worship, in the correct 
sense of the word, dates from the time of the 
Commonwealth. It is difficult to obtain trust- 
worthy statistics, but it is probable that the 
proportion of people who attended church or 
chapel on Sundays was larger before the time 
of Cromwell than it has ever been since. No 
doubt many went to church who could not 
well have explained their reasons for doing so, 
or whose motives would be regarded by us as 
superstitious ; but, nevertheless, the great mass 
of the people went, not to hear sermons nor to 
listen to music, but to worship God. During 
the period which elapsed between the defeat 
of Charles I. and the Restoration, the Prayer 
Book was forbidden to be used in any church 
in England. The people who continued to 
attend church were taught by the Common- 
wealth preachers that the hearing of sermons 
was the chief outward means of grace, and the 
only one essential to the obtaining of their 
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personal salvation. Partly as the result of 
this teaching, and partly in consequence of the 
long disuse of their accustomed forms, worship 
in the sense in which their fathers had under- 
stood it was less and less practised. The re- 
turn of Charles II., though accompanied by 
a restoration of the old forms, was unfortunately 
far from being coincident with any general 
revival of religion in the country. Whilst the 
Commonwealth preachers were for the most 
part discredited, and the people lost whatever 
benefits they had derived from their ministra- 
tions and exhortations, the habits then formed 
had made them unaccustomed and unwilling 
to meet together simply for the purpose of 
worship. The Church of England, as well as 
the nation at large, gained much from the 
Commonwealth period, but there can be little 
doubt that the absence of the spirit of worship, 
which is noticed to-day by visitors from other 
branches of the Catholic Church, is partly to 
be attributed to the general unsettlement, alike 
of religious belief and practice, during that 
period of our history. 

There is reason to be grateful that the value 
of preaching has been more fully realised in 
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England than in perhaps any other country ; 
and that the work of prophets, who once 
formed a regular order in the ministry of the 
Christian Church, is still appreciated ; but the 
pressing need of the present day is not for more 
instruction, for more knowledge, but for more 
of the spirit of reverence and of worship. ~* 
Whether our readers belong to the Church 
of England or not, a consideration of the lan- 
guage used in the exhortation which is pre- 
fixed to the morning and evening Services in 
the Book of Common Prayer will help to 
suggest the underlying principles of Christian 
worship. After explaining that confession of 
sin must form a part, whether of private or 
public devotion, it defines, in brief and simple 
language, the object and meaning of public 
worship. Worshippers are reminded that they 
assemble and meet together—firrst, ‘to render 
thanks for the great benefits received at His 
hands’; secondly, ‘to set forth His most 
worthy praise’; thirdly, ‘to hear His most 
holy word’; and, lastly, ‘to ask those things 
which are requisite and necessary as well for 
the body as the soul.’ It is instructive to 
notice the order in which the objects men- 
10 
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tioned are placed. The order suggests that 
the worshipper’s first duty is to praise God, 
and to thank Him for what He is and has 
done ; his next, to gain a fuller knowledge of 
what He is from the study of His word; his 
last, to get good for himself and others in 
answer to his prayers. One reason why the 
services of the Prayer Book are of little help 
to many is that the relative importance of the 
four objects for assembling and meeting to- 
gether, here mentioned, is often forgotten. 
The order which the Psalmist’ suggests, when 
he says, ‘I will offer to thee the sacrifice of 
thanksgiving, and will call upon the name of 
the Lord,’ is the true order of Christian wor- 
ship. Who has not sometimes come away 
from church, irritated rather than helped by 
the service, and with a feeling of regret that 
he took the trouble to go? ‘The sermon has 
been uninteresting and unedifying, and, as the 
preacher proceeded with his fanciful interpreta- 
tions of Scripture, or his dreary platitudes, the 
listener could not help thinking what a much 
better discourse he might have been reading 
at home; the singing, too, has been anything 
1 Ps, cxvi. 17. 
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but inspiriting, and the very scantiness of the 
congregation has tended to produce a feeling 
of depression. Such an experience is as natural 
as it is common, and yet, if we think carefully, 
we shall see that the feeling of disappointment 
is caused not so much by the deficiencies of 
others as by a misunderstanding on our own 
part of the object of church attendance. Did 
we but realise that, as the Prayer Book says, 
the primary object for which we assemble and 
meet together is to render thanks and to set 
forth God’s praise, we could never go away 
from church with the feelings which we have 
described. The sermon may be uninteresting, 
or there may be none at all, but the primary 
object of attending church is not to hear ser- 
mons. The singing may be bad, but we are 
not asked to go to church in order to listen to 
music. There may be very few people in 
church, or scarcely anyone besides ourselves, 
but we do not go there to count our fellow- 
worshippers. If our object in going is the one 
stated in the Prayer Book—namely, to praise 
and thank God, we have only ourselves to 
blame, if we come away from church without 
having accomplished the object for which we go. 
12 
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A few years ago much compassion was 
aroused in England by the forlorn condition 
of the Armenians. But, ignorant and down- 
trodden as many of these people are, as the 
result of centuries of ill-treatment, in some re- 
spects, at least, they are in a position to act as 
our teachers. There was nothing which struck 
the writer so much, when travelling through 
their country, shortly before the massacres 
commenced, as the hardship and discomfort, 
which the people generally were prepared to 
endure, in order that they might join in the 
worship of God. The Armenian service on 
Sunday mornings usually begins at six and 
lasts without a break from six to eleven. No 
seats are provided in the churches, and those 
who attend either stand or kneel on the stone 
floor. The singing is of the simplest character 
and there are no sermons, the service consisting 
entirely of praise, of prayer, and of the Holy 
Communion. And yet, inconvenient as the ar- 
rangement of the services appears, the traveller 
may see church after church filled with work- 
ing-men, standing shoulder to shoulder, for 
hours together, trying to join in spirit in a 
service which they can only partly understand, 
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as the Turks have destroyed nearly all their 
books. The constant repetition of this sight, 
in different parts of their country, cannot but 
suggest a contrast to what may be seen in our 
own land. How often do people come into 
church, the uppermost thought in whose mind 
seems to be, if they can be judged at all by 
their actions, how to secure their own comfort. 
They are to be seen lolling about in their pews 
in a way in which they would never think of 
behaving if they went to call on one of their 
friends and sat down in his sitting-room. How 
often may we see people, who have no wish to 
be irreverent, but who have so little realised 
what worship means that they make no effort 
to join in the responses assigned to them in the 
service and do not even take the trouble to 
kneel down upon their knees during the prayers, 
in order to show by this, the simplest and most 
obvious sign of all, their respect for God and 
His worship. In some instances, no doubt, 
their behaviour is due to a reaction against 
what has seemed to them to be meaningless 
genuflexions or ritual on the part of those who 
are conducting the service. Unreasonable as 
such conduct is, which, though intended as a 
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protest addressed to man, is really an irrever- 
ence shown towards God, it at least emphasises 
the need of an explanation by the clergy of the 
origin and significance of every act of worship 
and of ceremonial which they introduce. There 
would be far less misunderstanding and friction 
between clergy and people in reference to the 
conduct of their common worship, if precautions 
were taken never to invite anyone to join ina 
form of service the significance of which had 
not been carefully explained to him. 

Another reason, which accounts for the re- 
luctance of some who attend church to join 
visibly or audibly in the services, and which 
accounts also for the absence of many from 
church, is the feeling of reluctance to do any- 
thing which would tend to compromise them, 
or which would suggest to others the profession 
of a definite religious faith. The statement of 
a boy who said to a friend of the writer, ‘I 
should like to be a Christian just such as father 
is, for no one would know whether he were a 
Christian or not,’ is one which many grown-up 
people, not to say many churchgoers, would be 
quite prepared to endorse. The clock attached 
to a certain church, which possessed neither 
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dial-plate nor hands, but was otherwise com- 
plete, and which, being wound up by the sexton 
at regular intervals continued to tick year after 
year, affords an apt illustration of the religion 
which many are content to possess. The clock 
was a genuine time-piece and its movements 
were as regular and accurate as anyone could 
desire, but, inasmuch as it kept the time to it- 
self, no one was the better for its existence. 
One of the chief objects for which worshippers 
are invited to assemble in church is that they 
may make a public confession of their religion 
and, by witnessing in public to the reality of 
their own faith, may make it easier for others to 
share in the same. There are many who are 
too diffident of their own experiences to speak 
to others on the subject of religion. To these 
the common Services of the Church afford a 
means of testifying to the reality of that which 
they value more than they could easily express, 
but which, as individuals, they shrink from at- 
tempting to make known. Immediately before 
the command in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
not to forsake the assembling of ourselves to- 
gether, comes the exhortation ‘ Let us consider 
one another to provoke unto love and good 
16 
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works.’* The writer of this Epistle thus bases 
the duty of common worship upon that of 
mutual Service. The words, ‘Consider one 
another,’ would form a suitable motto to place 
over the doors of churches, as suggesting one 
of the chief grounds of obligation of Christian 
worship? This exhortation, moreover, has a 
significance to-day, which it could never have 
possessed in the early days of Christianity. 
For as we assemble and meet together for the 
purpose of common worship, our thoughts 
naturally wander to some of the innumerable 
places in which the same Service is being 
offered by others. 

In the language of one of the evening 
hymns :— 


We thank Thee that Thy Church unsleeping, 
While earth rolls onward into light, 

Through all the world her watch is keeping, 
And rests not now by day or night. 


As o’er each continent and island 
The dawn leads on another day, 

The voice of prayer is never silent, 
Nor dies the strain of praise away. 


1 Heb. x. 24. 
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The sun that bids us rest is waking 
Our brethren ’neath the western sky, 

And hour by hour fresh lips are making 
Thy wondrous doings heard on high. 


It is helpful to remember that the British 
Empire alone is now so vast that probably no 
single hour out of the twenty-four ever passes 
without worship being offered to God in the 
words of our Prayer Book. 

This Service, which thousands of English 
Christians are constantly using all over the 
world, is a Service which, in almost exactly the 
same form, has been offered up to God by 
countless thousands of the noblest men and 
women who have ever lived—by saints, heroes, 
and martyrs of the past. As the worshipper 
repeats the prayers of the Anglican liturgy, 
hallowed as they are by the devotion of those 
who have lived and died with the same words 
continually on their lips; he may feel that he 
is united in something more than thought to all 
the members of the Church of Christ, whether 
of the past or of the present. 
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HH: 
‘TO ACKNOWLEDGE OUR SINS BEFORE GOD,’ 


In the last chapter we considered the object 
and meaning of worship and, more particularly, 
of common or public worship. We noticed 
that in the introduction to the Morning and 
Evening Services of the English Church four 
separate objects are enumerated, for which ‘we 
assemble and meet together.’ ‘These are, re- 
spectively, to thank God for what He has done, 
to praise Him for what He is, to listen to His 
written revelation of Himself, and to ask of 
Him that which we need, alike for our bodies 
and our souls. Before attempting to consider 
these in detail, we would draw attention to a 
primary condition of all worship, and one 
which if left unfulfilled the Services of our 
Church can never avail to draw us near to 
God. This condition is expressed in the sen- 
tence, placed immediately before the Introduc- 
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tion, and beginning with the words, ‘if we 
confess our sins.’ It is repeated again and 
again in the early parts of the Service. For 
example, in the introductory exhortation we 
are reminded that ‘although we ought at all 
times humbly to acknowledge our sins before 
God,’ we ought ‘most chiefly so to do when 
we assemble and meet together’ for the pur- 
pose of public worship ; in the general confes- 
sion we pray for the forgiveness of our sins 
and the power to lead a new life, and in the 
form of absolution which follows we are in- 
vited to ask that God will ‘grant us true re- 
pentance,’ this being the condition of obtaining 
the absolution and remission of sins. 

The position which the teaching of the Prayer 
Book on the subject of repentance occupies at 
the beginning of the daily Services is intended 
to remind us of the truth that repentance is no 
solitary or isolated act, but rather a habit, or 
attitude, characteristic of the whole life of the 
worshipper. Before discussing the exact mean- 
ing of repentance and the means by which it is 
to be attained, it might be well to compare the 
place assigned to it in the teaching of the Prayer 
Book with that which it occupied in the teach- 
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ing of the earliest preachers of Christianity. 
Perhaps the easiest way in which to do this is 
by picturing to ourselves two or three scenes 
described in the New Testament, which may 
be regarded as turning-points in the develop- 
ment of early Christianity. 

The first scene is in the wilderness, on the 
eastern bank of the River Jordan, and prob- 
ably, as tradition asserts, near to the ford which 
is some two miles east of Jericho. 

Let us imagine ourselves standing on the 
Mount of Olives, on one of the days to which 
S. Matthew refers when he says that there went 
out to John the Baptist ‘Jerusalem and all 
Judea and all the region round about Jordan.’ 
From a point near the summit of the hill we 
can see Jerusalem on the one side and the 
Jordan Valley, with the mountains of Moab be- 
yond it, on the other. As our eyes rest upon 
the path which leads down from where we are 
standing and up again to the sacred city, we 
see a large and increasing multitude emerging 
from the gates in the eastern and northern 
walls, and wending its way across the Kedron 
and up the hill-side immediately below us. 

1S. Matt. iii. 5. 
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That it is no mere trade-caravan is evident, 
alike from the size of the crowd and the absence 
of luggage or of barter goods. We can dis- 
tinguish amongst those who are approaching, 
representatives of the much despised tax- 
gatherers. They are not, however, present in 
their official capacity, but as private individuals, 
moved by the same motives as their compan- 
ions. Nor is what we see a military expedition, 
although a certain number of soldiers are mixed 
up with the general crowd. Nor, again, is it 
a religious pilgrimage in any ordinary sense of 
the term. It is true that the crowd includes 
some of the Pharisees and Sadducees, who are 
the recognised religious authorities, but they 
are not superintending or taking any leading 
part in the procession. The multitude follows 
for some distance the direct path up the Mount 
of Olives, which diverges to our left at a point 
a little below where we are standing and leads 
over the eastern ridge of the mountain, descend- 
ing eventually by a narrow and tortuous route 
into the valley of the Jordan close by Jericho, 
which is more than four thousand feet below. 
By descending from the summit of the Mount 
of Olives for a short distance, we are able to 
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intercept and join the procession as it passes 
through the village of Bethany. The look of 
expectancy on the faces of the people, the 
earnestness of their conversation, and the unan- 
imity of purpose which characterises their whole 
demeanour, show that it is no commonplace 
errand on which they are bound. As wedraw 
near enough to listen to their conversation, we 
hear them discussing the report which has lately 
reached Jerusalem, and which has stirred the 
hearts of its inhabitants more deeply than any- 
thing that has happened within the memory of 
any. If the report be correct—and it is to 
ascertain its correctness that the crowd has come 
out—a silence unbroken for centuries has been 
at last abruptly ended. During the whole of 
this time no prophet, that is, no one claiming 
to have come with a message direct from God, 
has appeared amongst them. In former times 
they had always been accustomed to expect and 
to receive special guidance, in periods of national 
trouble, by the mouths of prophets, whom they 
believed to be directly inspired of God. Cen- 
turies, however, have now passed, since the last 
of these prophets died, and, notwithstanding the 
fact that from a national and political point of 
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view their prospects have never been darker 
than they now are, the silence has continued 
unbroken. Now, at last, a report has reached 
Jerusalem that one who claims to have a mes- 
sage direct from God, such as the early prophets 
received, is to be seen and heard in the wilder- 
ness which borders on the Jordan, a long day’s 
walk to the north-east of Jerusalem. The sig- 
nificance of this announcement may best be real- 
ised by us, as we notice the effect which it is 
producing, and which was afterwards described 
in the graphic language of S. Matthew already 
quoted.’ 

As we join the advancing crowd, we hear 
them discussing in eager tones who the new 
prophet may be; whether he is the long-ex- 
pected Messiah himself, or one of the old pro- 
phets returned, or whether he is Elijah, come 
as the forerunner of the Messiah. As the pro- 
cession surmounts the crest of the hills, and 
the Jordan Valley comes into view, we see on 
our left the brook Cherith, in a cave near to 
which it is said that the prophet Elijah took 
refuge during the long famine in the days of 
Ahab. The fact that the place where the 

1S. Matt. iti. 1-13. 
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Baptist is preaching is within sight of this spot 
which is connected by tradition with the most 
important period of Elijah’s life, harmonises 
with the suggestion that in John the Baptist is 
fulfilled the prophecy of Malachi, who foretold 
that the return of Elijah would herald the 
coming of the Messiah. 

Descending at length into the plain we reach 
the city of Jericho, and after an hour’s walk 
we come to. the fords of the Jordan, on the 
farther side of which we see those who have 
arrived before us and are gathered together 
on the bank of the river. One of the strik- 
ing features of the assemblage is the strange 
intermingling of all ranks and classes. No 
people were ever so rigid in their observance 
of caste, and of the restrictions which separated 
class from class, as were the Jews. Here, 
however, all social barriers and distinctions are 
forgotten, and Pharisee and publican, priest 
and soldier, members of the Sanhedrim and 
representatives of the ordinary people stand side 
by side, united by a common desire to see and 
to hear the prophet who, as a roughly-clad son 
of the desert, stands conspicuous in their midst. 

It is, indeed, no idle curiosity that has 
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brought the people together, or which is re- 
flected in the words that they are addressing 
to their new prophet. The question, which 
we hear repeated by one class after another, 
does not relate to insignificant details connected 
with Jewish law, such as many of their teachers 
had spent a lifetime in discussing, but has a 
direct bearing upon life and action. No 
question could be expressed in simpler lan- 
guage, nor be of a more practical nature, than 
that which, as S. Luke tells us, was addressed 
by three different classes to S. John, ‘What 
must we do?’? 

What, then, is the answer which the Baptist 
has to give to this question? If we examine 
the record carefully, we shall see that, though 
his reply differs slightly according to the variety 
of classes to which it is addressed, S. John’s 
message is one and the same for all. This 
message is summed up in the sentence with 
which he first began his preaching—in the one 
word ‘Repent.’ But, before considering the 
import of this message, let us pause for a while 
to contemplate another scene and a different 
preacher. 

1S. Luke ii. ro. 
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The interval which separates the two scenes 
is rather less than three years. Weare now no 
longer in the desert but in the city; of cities 
which still exist, perhaps the oldest in the 
world. The site, identified by what is pro- 
bably a correct tradition, is opposite the reputed 
tomb of David and outside the house in which 
the apostles were assembled when the Holy 
Spirit descended upon them on the first Whit 
Sunday. This was, perhaps, the house in 
which they had eaten the last supper with 
their Master, before He suffered. The crowd, 
if not so great as in the former scene, is still 
large, and is composed of even more varied 
elements than was the last. ‘The faces are for 
the most part Jewish, but amongst them are 
to be seen proselytes to the Jewish faith from 
many different lands. At least three continents 
are represented. ‘There are visitors from the 
isles of the Mediterranean and from the deserts 
of Arabia; there are converts from amongst 
the fire-worshippers of Persia and the idolaters 
of Asia Minor; there are representatives of 
the prehistoric culture of Egypt and of the 
modern civilisation of Rome. 

The greatest contrast, however, which the 
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scene affords, is that between the speaker and 
his audience. A Galilean fisherman, who has 
probably never travelled more than a hundred 
miles from his own home, and whose accent 
betrays his humble origin, is addressing an 
audience such as no religion other than Judaism 
before, and none but Christianity since, could 
have gathered together from the number of its 
adherents. The multitude, which began by 
being derisive and incredulous, ends by asking 
with all seriousness, and in almost identical 
words, the question which was addressed to 
the Baptist: ‘Brethren, what must we do?’ 
From the point of view of those to whom 
these words are addressed much has happened 
since the same question was answered by S. 
John. S. John’s work has already been com- 
pleted, and the task which he was sent to fulfil 
has left nothing to be done by a successor : 
the kingdom which he proclaimed has come : 
the Messiah, of whom he declared himself the 
forerunner, has beenalready manifested. But, 
despite the changed positions of the speaker 
and his audience, the answer given to their 
question is essentially the same as in the 
former scene. As the necessary preparation 
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for the coming of the Messiah was the preach- 
ing of repentance, so the initial demand of the 
Christian life, and the first step towards the 
appropriation of the benefits of the work of 
the Messiah, are expressed by S. Peter in the 
one word ‘ Repent.’ 

The scene changes yet again. Eighteen 
years have elapsed since the formation of the 
Christian Church, which followed S. Peter’s 
speech. The faith of Christ has spread far 
beyond the confines of Jerusalem, beyond the 
limits of Judzea, beyond even the continent of 
Asia. We are now in Athens, once the uni- 
versity town of the ancient world and still one 
of the chief centres of Greek thought and cul- 
ture. 

The scene which confronts us is strangely 
impressive, whether we consider it from the 
point of view of those who are taking part in 
it, or look back upon it with the knowledge 
which the future was destined to afford. From 
the Areopagus, where the crowd is assembled, 
may be seen, at a distance of only two hundred 
yards, the Acropolis, on the summit of which 
stands the Parthenon, the most sacred of 
Athenian temples. The stone seats hewn out 
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of the solid rock in the side of the hill on which 
the audience is seated are destined to assist 
hereafter in the identification of the site, and 
to recall to future generations of Christians, 
after a lapse of centuries, and even decades of 
centuries, the scene which is now being enacted. 
How little do the spectators imagine, as their 
eyes rest on the Jewish speaker, whom they 
regard as a mere ‘babbler,’ or at best as ‘a 
setter forth of strange gods,’ that the faith 
which he is proclaiming will one day be in- 
stalled in their national temple, which will 
have been converted into a Christian Church. 
Comparing this scene with the two already 
described, we notice that the moral earnestness 
which characterised the former assemblies is 
here conspicuously absent. The audience has 
for the most part come together merely in the 
hope of seeing, or hearing, some new thing. 
The instigators and leaders of the assembly 
are Epicurean and Stoic philosophers, who are 
for the moment united by common opposition 
to the teaching of this eastern stranger. The 
Epicureans corresponded, roughly speaking, 
to the materialists of the present day. They 
believed that spirit and matter were so united 
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that the destruction of the one necessarily in- 
volved the dissolution of the other. Many of 
them were men of noble character and high 
moral purpose, but they had no message of 
hope for their countrymen, still less for the 
world. ‘To them the resurrection of the dead, 
of which S. Paul is speaking, appears alto- 
gether impossible, contradicting as it does the 
first principles of their philosophy. 

The SfZozcs believed, as the Mohammedans 
to-day believe, in an all-controlling fate, by 
which everything in Heaven and earth was 
governed, and to which it was the highest 
wisdom to yield an uncomplaining submission. 
As with the Mohammedans, so with them, love 
and sympathy with human weakness could not, 
from the nature of the case, be attributed to 
the Supreme Being, and S. Paul's declaration 
of the divine fatherhood doubtless seems to 
them the most incredible of all his statements. 
The crowd which fills the small open-air am- 
phitheatre of the Areopagus, and which has 
been drawn together chiefly by idle curiosity, 
would laugh to scorn the suggestion that their 
systems of philosophy will be endangered by 
their listening to the preaching of this itinerant 
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Jew. Still more impossible would they find it 
to believe that this gathering on the Areopagus 
will prove to be the inauguration of a new era, 
in which the very word ‘Greek’ will no longer 
be synonymous with culture or civilisation, save 
as applied to the past, but in which its widest 
and most honoured use will be to denote one 
of the chief branches of the Christian Church. 

It is unnecessary to summarise S. Paul’s 
speech, or to show how, without stopping to 
refute the errors of the Epicureans and Stoics, 
he teaches the positive truths in regard to the 
love of God and the certainty of a future resur- 
rection, which their teaching had obscured. It 
is only necessary, for our present purpose, to 
consider the practical conclusion to which all 
that he says is intended to lead, and which is 
summed up in words which are an emphatic 
reiteration of the message of John the Baptist 
in the wilderness and of S. Peter at Jerusalem : 
‘God commandeth all men everywhere to 
repent.’ 

These three scenes illustrate the importance 
which was attached to the teaching of repent- 
ance by the great forerunner of Christ and by 
His two most representative disciples. And if 
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we turn from them to Christ Himself, it is to 
find that repentance holds as prominent a place 
in His teaching as in theirs, and that it was re- 
garded by Him as the indispensable prepara- 
tion for the acceptance of His message. Thus 
S. Matthew, after describing the imprisonment 
of the great preacher of repentance, goes on at 
once to say, ‘From that time began Jesus to 
preach and to say, Repent.’’ If it be the case, 
then, as we have tried to show, that the Prayer 
Book represents repentance as the necessary 
preparation for any near approach to God, its 
teaching is but an echo of the earliest teaching 
of Christianity. 

The consideration of the necessity for repent- 
ance suggests the further question, What does 
‘repentance’ mean, and in what way is it to be 
attained? It would be little help to a man, 
who was longing to draw near to God, to con- 
vince him of an obligation to repent, if he was 
not at the same time enabled to understand 
what repentance was, and how he could learn 
to repent. 

The word ‘repentance’ has so often been 
used in a narrow dogmatic sense and in connec- 

1S. Matt. iv. 17. 
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tion with some special theological system, that 
it is hard to appreciate how simple must have 
been the ideas attaching to the word as it was 
used by the pioneers of Christianity. One way 
by which to realise its essential meaning is to 
inquire how the teaching of repentance can be 
made applicable to-day to the experience of the 
ordinary individual. 

Let us take the case of a man who, whether 
by a gradual or sudden process, has been roused 
from a life of carelessness and indifference, and 
is seeking someone who can answer for him 
the question which the crowd addressed to S. 
John the Baptist and afterwards to S. Peter : 
‘What must I do?’ What answer would be 
most likely to be helpful in sucha case? The 
one which many would probably give would 
be this: ‘Go back to your ordinary life, and, 
amidst the surroundings of your everyday work, 
try to do your duty, try to do what you believe 
to be the will of God; and as you do so, your 
way will gradually become clear and all will 
be well.’ Suppose, however, that the man to 
whom such advice was given were to answer : 
‘This is exactly what I have for a long time 
past been trying to do. I have done, or rather 
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tried to do, what I thought was right; God 
only knows how hard I have tried, but, some- 
how or other, I do not seem to make any pro- 
gress in the Christian life, nor does it seem to 
be any easier for me to do right now than it was 
years ago. Mine is, perhaps, a peculiar case ; 
is there not something else that I need to learn 
besides this? Is there not something which 
comes before dozug in the Christian life?’ Some 
would be prepared to answer such an one and 
say : ‘ Yes, you are quite right ; there is some- 
thing which comes before doeg in the Christian 
life. Before you can do what is right in your 
life, you must defeve what is true. You must 
believe that God is your Father, and that he 
loves you with more than an earthly parent’s 
love; you must believe that Christ is your 
Saviour and that the Holy Spirit has been 
given to you and is ever present to help you ; 
and it is only as you believe this that you will 
find it possible to do God’s will. Believing 
comes before doing.’ But, suppose the ques- 
tioner were to answer again and to say: ‘ This, 
too, I have tried; I have tried to believe that 
God is my Father, and that Christ is my 
Saviour, and that the Holy Spirit has been 
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given to me, and, at times, I have succeeded 
in persuading myself that I did believe all this ; 
but, even so, I seem to make little, if any, pro- 
gress. As I look back, say, on the last year of 
my life, it does not seem to me that I am any 
nearer God to-day than I was a year ago; nor 
is it now any easier to believe than it was when 
I first began to understand anything about the 
Christian faith Have you not something 
further to say to me besides this? Is there 
not something which comes, not only before 
doing, but before believing, in the Christian 
life?’ In trying to answer this question we 
could hardly do better than refer to the little 
treatise that is bound up with the Prayer Book, 
which has often been called the ‘ Church’s first 
lesson-book,’ and with which some of us have 
been familiar from our earliest days. The open- 
ing page of the Church Catechism contains the 
answer which is given in response to the ques- 
tion as to what was promised on our behalf by 
our representatives when we were admitted as 
members of the visible Christian Church. Be- 
ginning at the end of that answer, we read, 
‘thirdly’ they promised ‘that I should keep 
God’s holy will and commandments and walk 
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in the same all the days of my life.’ Keeping 
God's will, or in other words doing, is thus 
placed third in the list of things required in the 
Christian life. There is evidently, therefore, 
something which comes before doing. Re- 
ferring again to the same answer we find the 
words, ‘secondly’ they promised ‘that I should 
believe all the articles of the Christian faith.’ 
Believing, then, according to the teaching of 
the Catechism, comes before doing; but, as 
the word ‘secondly’ implies, there is something 
which comes, not only before doing, but before 
believing. Turning once more to the same 
passage, we read, ‘first’ they promised ‘that 
I should renounce the devil and all his works, 
the pomps and vanity of this wicked world, and 
all the sinful lusts of the flesh.’ To ‘renounce’ 
means to discard or give up. Following out, 
then, the thought suggested by this answer in 
the Catechism, we may say that before anyone 
can do what is right he must de/eve what is 
true, but before he can really deZeve he must 
be willing to ewe up what is wrong. If we 
turn now to the Absolution which is placed at 
the beginning of the Morning and Evening 
Services in the Prayer Book, we find a declara- 
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tion that God ‘pardoneth and absolveth all 
them that truly repent and unfeignedly believe,’ 
followed by an invitation to pray that repent- 
ance and faith may result in our doing those 
things that may please Him. If we compare 
this order with that of the Catechism, it is 
obvious that the renouncing of what is wrong 
occupies the place which is here assigned to 
repentance. In other words, repentance is the 
renouncing, or rather the determination to 
renounce, that which is wrong. In the simple 


language of the old hymn :— 


Repentance is to leave 
The sins I loved before ; 

And show that I sincerely grieve, 
By doing them no more. 


We notice, further, that according to the 
teaching of the Catechism repentance, which is 
the first step in the Christian life, and the 
necessary prelude to worship, is quite inde- 
pendent of feeling. To confuse repentance 
with feeling, or to regard feeling as the test 
of repentance, is to fall into serious error. If 
the one necessarily implied the other, then the 
call to repent, which the Prayer Book places 
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at the forefront of its teaching, might evoke 
the not unnatural reply: ‘I cannot repent, 
because I cannot control my feelings; I can- 
not make myself feel sorry or feel glad.’ A 
change of mind and of action will doubtless 
sooner or later result in a change of feeling, 
but to imagine that this change must precede 
the offering of acceptable worship to God, or 
any real progress in the Christian life, is to 
misunderstand the clear teaching of the Prayer 
Book, and that of the New Testament, on 
which it is based. We need constantly to re- 
mind ourselves that repentance is an act of the 
will, and not a state of feeling. It is the re- 
solve to give up sin in the present rather than 
the disposition to grieve over the past. When, 
in answer to the Baptist’s call to repentance, 
the people asked, ‘What must we do?’ he did 
not say : ‘Come with me into the desert and 
lament over your past sins,’ but ‘Go back to 
your ordinary life and give them up.’ 

To allow feeling to be in any way the test 
of our religious life is practically to admit that 
religion is based not upon objective fact but 
upon a merely subjective imagination. An il- 
lustration may help to explain this statement. 
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Let us picture to ourselves two armies drawn 
up in hostile array. In the space between the 
two, and just as the battle is about to begin, 
are to be seen a number of men dressed in an 
uncertain uniform wandering aimlessly, now 
towards one side and now towards the other. 
On our asking them to which side they belong, 
they reply : ‘ That is the very question we want 
you to answer for us; sometimes we feel as 
though we are fighting on one side, and some- 
times we feel as though we are fighting on the 
other. Should we not conclude that these 
men were out of their mind, and would not 
such a reply appear to us altogether unreal 
and ridiculous? And yet, in the contest be- 
tween good and evil which is going on in our 
own hearts and in the world around, and which 
is no less real than is the most visible material 
warfare, such an answer is being constantly 
given by many without any perception of its 
unreality and absurdity ? 

To sum up what has been said in a single 
sentence—the necessary preparation for the 
worship of God is not the possession of devout 
or penitential feelings, nor the accomplishment 
of good works, nor even the acquisition of an 
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intelligent faith ; but it is—to use once again 
the language of the Catechism—‘ repentance, 
whereby we forsake sin’; it is the definite de- 
termination to give up and put away whatever 
is contrary to the will of God. 
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‘TO RENDER THANKS FOR THE GREAT 
BENEFITS RECEIVED.’ 


THERE is an ancient Jewish tradition, recorded 
by Philo, according to which, after the creation 
of the world, and before the appearance of 
man upon it, God is represented as asking the 
angels what they thought of the work of His 
hands. Their reply was that but one thing 
was wanting in so vast and perfect a world— 
namely, that there should be created a clear, 
mighty, harmonious voice, which should fill 
all quarters of the globe incessantly with the 
sound of thanksgiving and praise addressed to 
the Maker of it and of all things. The answer 
to this suggestion, the fulfilment of this need, 
was contained in the creation of man which 
immediately followed. Man was thus created, 
according to the old Jewish tradition, in order 
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that he might serve as the mouth-piece of all 
creation, and spend his time in offering up 
thanksgiving and praise to the Maker of all. 
It would be difficult to imagine a truer or 
more beautiful description of the ideal of human 
life than that presented to us by this tradition. 

To most men who possess any trace of a 
religious faith prayer is a natural and indeed 
necessary exercise, but how different is it as 
regards thanksgiving. If the question were 
asked in any assembly of professing Christians, 
‘Do you pray to God every day ?’ there would 
be very few who could not answer ‘ Yes’; but 
if the question asked were, ‘Do you thank and 
praise God every day?’ the response would be 
far from being unanimous. The duty of 
thanksgiving, of which the Jewish tradition 
affords a striking illustration, seems to have 
been much more clearly recognised by the 
early teachers of Christianity than it is now. 
In reading S. Paul’s prophecy of what was to 
take place in the times that were to come after 
his own, we are startled to see the prominence 
which he assigns to the sin of ingratitude. He 
says, ‘In the last days men shall be lovers 
of self, lovers of money, boastful, implacable, 
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slanderers, traitors’; and in the midst of these 
epithets, describing some of the lowest and 
most degraded passions of human nature, we 
have the statement that men shall be ‘un- 
thankful.’* It would seem as though S. Paul 
regarded unthankfulness as deserving to be 
classed with the very worst sins that he could 
name. Similar teaching is contained in the 
letter which he wrote to the Christians at 
Rome, in a passage in which he describes to 
them the grounds of the divine judgment 
passed upon Jew and Gentile alike. His 
reference to the Gentiles is of special interest 
as throwing light, perhaps all the light that 
revelation affords, on the degree of responsi- 
bility which attaches to heathen nations, or to 
those who have never known, or had the 
opportunity of knowing, the will of God as 
revealed in earlier times to the Jews and in 
later times to Christians. S. Paul says, speak- 
ing of the Gentiles—or, as we should say, of 
the heathen—they are ‘ without excuse, because 
that, knowing God, they glorified Him not as 
God, neither gave thanks,’? and then, almost 
in the same breath, he goes on to describe 
2 ‘Tim. iil, 1-3. 2 Rom. i. 20, sg. 
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how they were given up to vile affections and 
were filled with all unrighteousness, murder, 
deceit, and malignity. His words imply that 
unthankfulness was not only a sin when re- 
garded in the light of Christian responsibility, 
but was the same in the case of the heathen, 
to whom the highest illustration of the love 
of God had not been given; nay, more, that 
this sin formed one of the chief grounds, on 
which they were in danger of being condemned 
hereafter. Throughout the whole of S. Paul’s 
teaching, we come across constant exhorta- 
tions to thankfulness : as, for example, ‘ giving 
thanks always for all things,’ ‘abounding with 
thanksgiving,’ and many other similar expres- 
sions. The two cases, however, to which we 
have referred show in what a serious light the 
first great exponent of the Christian faith re- 
garded the obligation to give thanks to God. 
Even in the Old Testament this duty was dis- 
tinctly recognised. Thus the writer of Deut- 
eronomy represents Moses as saying, at the 
end of a long series of curses: ‘All these 
curses shall come upon thee . . . because thou 
servedst not the Lord thy God with joyfulness, 
and with gladness of heart, by reason of the 
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abundance of all things.’ The contrast is 


great between these statements and much of 
the teaching of the present day, which repre- 
sents thanksgiving as a task only to be at- 
tempted by professing Christians, and, even in 
their case, as a work of supererogation, to be 
undertaken by them when they happen to feel 
in a thankful mood. 

Passing on now from the consideration of 
the general subject of thanksgiving to notice 
the place which is assigned to it in the Prayer 
Book, we see that, as in the Jewish tradition, 
so in the explanation of the meaning of public 
worship given at the beginning of the Morning 
and Evening Services, reference is made to 
two different parts or aspects of praise. There 
is, first, the praise or thanksgiving which is 
offered in recognition of what God has done ; 
and, secondly, the praise or adoration offered 
to Him in recognition of what He is in Him- 
self. Thus the worshipper is invited, in the 
words of the Prayer Book, first, ‘to render 
thanks for the great benefits received at His 
hands,’ and secondly, ‘to set forth His most 
worthy praise.’ Praise and thanksgiving often 

1 Deut. xxviii. 45, 47. 
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pass into one another, but it will be helpful to 
consider them separately. 

One of the chief objects of Christian worship 
is to provide us with an opportunity for show- 
ing gratitude to God by rendering thanks to 
Him publicly for the great benefits we and 
others have received at His hands. It is 
interesting to remember in this connection 
that the worship of a Jewish synagogue always 
began with the offering of praise and thanks- 
giving to God. The duty of reading the pre- 
scribed form was assigned to the one who was 
afterwards to read the portion from the Pro- 
phets. If, as seems probable, the form which 
has come down to us is as old as the time 
of Christ, we may reasonably suppose that, 
on the memorable day in the synagogue at 
Nazareth, when He was invited to act as 
reader, He would have begun the Service by 
offering up the following ascription of praise : 
‘Blessed be Thou, O Lord, King of the world, 
who formest the light and createst the darkness ; 
who makest peace and createst everything ; 
who in mercy givest light to the earth and to 
those who dwell upon it; and in Thy good- 
ness day by day and every day renewest the 
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works of creation. Blessed be the Lord our 
God for the glory of His handiworks and for 
the light-giving lights which He has made for 
His praise! Blessed be the Lord our God 
who hast formed the lights! With great love 
hast Thou loved us, O Lord our God, and 
with much overflowing pity hast Thou pitied 
us, our Father and our King!’! 
The obligation to give thanks to God in the 
public Services of the Church, springs not 
merely from our relation to Him, but from 
our relations towards one another. This two- 
fold obligation, moreover, was distinctly real- 
ised by those who ministered in the Jewish 
temple. The writer of the 122nd Psalm, 
which was apparently a pilgrim song, intended 
to be sung by those who were on their way up 
to the Temple, states two distinct objects which 
he supposes the worshippers to have in view 
as they approach its courts. He says, speak- 
ing of the Temple, ‘thither the tribes go up 
. . for a testimony to Israel; to give thanks 
unto the Name of the Lord.’ The first motive 
attributed to the worshipper was to testify to 


1Cf. Edersheim: Zhe Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah, \. 439. 
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his fellow-countrymen that he himself desired 
to serve God; the second, to join in the 
Temple Service of praise and thanksgiving. 

If asked to state, in the fewest words, the 
grounds of obligation for church attendance in 
the present day, we could not do better than 
adopt these words of the Psalmist. It is our 
duty to take part in the public worship of God, 
not because of any good that we may expect 
to get for ourselves by doing so—some Chris- 
tian people get little or none—but because, as 
in the case of the Jews of old, our attendance 
at church testifies to others that we desire to 
honour God. 

A further reason for taking part in the pub- 
lic worship of God is the fact that, by so doing, 
we can in a special manner fulfil the unceasing 
obligation which rests upon us ‘to render thanks 
for the great benefits we have received at His 
hands.’ In the tooth Psalm, which is ap- 
pointed as one of the chants to be used at the 
Morning Service, we are reminded that this is 
the object for which we are invited to enter the 
gates of God’s house: ‘O go your way into 
His gates with thanksgiving and into His 
courts with praise: be thankful unto Him.’ 
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Failure to recognise the duty of thanksgiv- 
ing accounts for the melancholy and discontent 
of many professing Christians. We have only 
to look at the books of devotion which have 
the largest circulation at the present time, to 
see how generally this duty is ignored. A 
careful examination of a number of these books 
serves to show that scarcely one page out of a 
hundred is devoted to suggestions for praise,’ 
the remainder consisting of suggestions for 
prayer, or of meditations. 

If it be true to say that confidence begets 
thanksgiving, it is even more true to say that 
thanksgiving is the parent of confidence. An 
illustration of this is afforded by the experience 
of one of the Jewish kings described in the Old 
Testament. In 2 Chronicles xx., we read that 
Jehoshaphat, the king of Judah, was on one 
occasion attacked by a great multitude com- 
posed of the united armies of Moab and Am- 
mon. As the force which Jehoshaphat had 
at his command was inadequate for the ap- 


1'The only exception which the writer has been able 
to find is a book called Swrsum Corda, by W. H. Frere, 
in which forty-five pages out of three hundred are devoted 
to Thanksgiving and Praise. 
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proaching fight, instead of attempting to de- 
fend himself in any ordinary way, the king, 
after consultation with the people, appointed a 
certain number of singers to go out in front of 
his force, on the day that the battle was to take 
place, and to say : ‘ Give thanks unto the Lord, 
for His mercy endureth for ever.’ A strange 
way in which to meet a hostile army! Had 
we been entrusted with the ordering of the 
Jewish forces and had the faith to rely upon 
supernatural aid, we should have appointed 
men to pray and offer supplications, rather than 
to give thanks, in the moment of supreme 
danger. But, strange as was the method 
adopted by Jehoshaphat, it appears to have 
been none the less successful! For, as we read 
on, we find that no sooner had the singers 
commenced their appointed task of thanking 
God for the victory which they had asked Him 
to give than the enemy were thrown into con- 
fusion, and ere long one of the most decisive 
victories in Jewish records was achieved. 

The story is even more interesting for what 
it suggests than for the historical facts which it 
records. For the principle which it illustrates 
is applicable alike to the history of nations and 
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of individuals. The victory secured by Jeho- 
shaphat while in the act of giving thanks to 
God has been the forerunner of many a victory 
in the spiritual life which has been gained in a 
similar way. Would we discover for ourselves 
the help which an act of thanksgiving may 
bring to us in our struggle, not with material 
foes but with the subtler and mightier forces of 
evil, we should submit the matter to the test of 
actual experience. When evil assaults us in 
any of its varied forms, when our minds are 
filled with thoughts of selfishness which we 
cannot banish and when we are specially con- 
scious of our own weakness, instead of offering 
up half-hearted prayers with a hesitation be- 
gotten of our repeated failures in the past, let 
us begin to thank God : to thank Him for what 
He has already done for us, and to thank Him 
for the victory over evil which we have asked 
Him to give us. Nothing will so surely banish 
mean and selfish thoughts from our minds: 
nothing therefore will secure us so complete a 
victory over evil, as a sustained act of thanks- 
giving. 

In the life of S. Francis d’Assisi there is 
scarcely anything more striking than his unvary- 
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ing cheerfulness. He regarded sadness asa sin, 
and one secret of his marvellous influence was 
the happiness that characterised his life, and 
which was the direct outcome of his habit of 
thanksgiving. ‘Would you know,’ says an 
eighteenth-century writer, ‘who is the greatest 
saint in the world? It is not he who prays 
most or fasts most ; it is not he who gives most 
alms, or is most eminent for temperance, chas- 
tity, and justice; but it is he who is always 
thankful to God, who wills everything that God 
willeth, who receives everything as an instance 
of God’s goodness, and has a heart always 
ready to praise God for it.’* In order the 
better to acquire such a habit it would be well 
for us to adopt S. Paul’s advice and never to 
ask God for anything without at the same time 
thanking Him for something already received.’ 
The more a man dwells upon the subject of 
thanksgiving, the more objects will he discover 
for which to give thanks. Is his life monoton- 
ous and uneventful? He may thank God that 
the overwhelming sorrows which form the 
milestones of so many lives are absent from his 
own. Do sorrow,oend. trouble befall him ? 
1Law’s Seriogf Gall, \chatg.) ON 2 Phil. iv. 6. 
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He may thank Him for the blessings which 
lie, for the moment concealed, behind these. 
There is little doubt that when the life of any- 
one comes to its close, and he is able to regard 
all its incidents in due proportion, he will see 
more reason to thank God for what he now 
calls the troubles of his life than for its pleasures 
or apparent successes. ‘The world were an 
utter and hopeless mystery if suffering were 
not.’ These words, spoken by a philosopher * 
whose life was devoted to the alleviation of the 
suffering of others, seem bold and hard to ac- 
cept now, but, when we can put the statement 
into the past tense and say, ‘the world would 
have been an utter and hopeless mystery had 
sorrow not been,’ the truth of the assertion will 
be self-evident to all. The hymn that begins 
with the words, ‘My God, I thank Thee, who 
hast made The world so bright,’ continues :— 


I thank Thee more that all our joy 
Is touched with pain, 

That shadows fall on brightest hours, 
That thorns remain ; 

So that earth’s bliss may be our guide, 
And not our chain.? 


1 Dr. James Hinton. ? Written by A. A. Procter, 1856. 
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The experience of many resembles, in several 
of its details, that of a climber on some Alpine 
peak. The climber starts by night, or in the 
dim light of the early dawn, and for hours, it 
may be, he can see but a few feet in front of him 
and is compelled to trust himself unreservedly 
to the skill and knowledge of his guide. Even 
when, as the light increases, he is able to catch 
a glimpse of the peak above him, it often seems 
to him that the way which his guide is taking 
him is anything but the easiest or most direct. 
But the time at length comes when the sun has 
dispersed the darkness and the mists amid which 
he started, and when he stands in triumph upon 
the summit. He is then in a position to realise, 
at least in part, why it was that he was brought 
by what seemed at the time so difficult and ir- 
regular a course, and to thank his guide for 
having saved him from the dangers into which 
his own inexperience would have so easily be- 
trayed him. The experience of the Alpine 
climber may throw light upon that of everyone 
who attempts the Christian life. He is called 
upon to climb the mountain of moral difficulty 
and temptation, and has to start amid the dark- 
ness of sin, and the mists of doubt and error. 
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He is, however, provided with a Guide, who 
has had experience of the difficulties which he 
will have to encounter, and in whose steps it is 
possible for him to tread. As he stops at in- 
tervals and gazes upward with longing eyes, to 
discern, if it may be, the goal at which he is 
aiming, the mists and clouds around shut out 
from his view all but the very next step, and 
prevent his understanding the reason for the 
course which his Guide has chosen for him. 
But if he will follow unquestioningly where he 
is led, his experience will in the end resemble 
that of the Alpine climber. For the time will 
come for him when, every difficulty being sur- 
mounted, and every temptation overcome, and 
with the last cloud of doubt for ever drifted from 
his horizon, he shall stand in triumph upon the 
summit, in God's unclouded presence, with a 
character, the strength of which will be propor- 
tionate to the greatness of the difficulties that 
he has surmounted. As, from this standpoint, 
he looks back upon the past, he will be able to 
thank and praise God not merely for the goal 
which he has reached, but for those difficulties 
and troubles which seemed to him at the time 
inexplicable. 
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IV. 
‘TO SET FORTH HIS MOST WORTHY PRAISE.’ 


THE second object, stated in the Prayer Book, 
for which ‘we assemble and meet together,’ is 
‘to set forth’ God’s ‘ most holy praise.’ Praise 
is distinguished from thanksgiving, for, whilst 
thanksgiving is the expression of gratitude for 
benefits received, praise is an act of worship or 
adoration of God, in recognition of what Hes. 
The Prayer Book is more full of praise than it 
is of thanksgiving. Perhaps this is so because, 
praise being the higher and more difficult act 
of the two, the Church of England has wisely 
afforded more help in giving expression to it 
than to thanksgiving. The worshipper will 
learn more and more to value the help which 
is afforded him by the words and expressions 
which are put into his mouth, such as those 
contained in the Te Deum, the Benedicite, 
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the Magnificat, and in many of the Psalms, 
It is comparatively easy for him to frame forms 
of prayer for himself to express the nature of 
his wants, but most men lack the imagination 
to frame fitting words in which to offer up 
to God their praise and adoration. For this 
reason we may be the more grateful for those 
forms of praise which we are invited to repeat 
day by day, and which have been sanctified 
by the devotions of unnumbered worshippers 
who have gone before us. As we could not 
have thought of such words for ourselves, so 
we should scarcely dare to use them had they 
not been sanctioned either by the direct au- 
thority of Holy Scripture or by the experience 
of our fellow Christians in the past. But, 
as we try humbly and reverently to repeat 
the accustomed forms, we catch something of 
the inspiration which breathes in them, and, 
though our hearts be cold and our imaginations 
dull, we may believe that God will accept the 
sacrifice of our lips. 

The Te Deum, which has been in use for 
nearly fifteen hundred years, is a hymn of 
praise which belongs especially to the western 
branches of the Christian Church. It begins 
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by referring to the worship of heaven and to 
the ceaseless praise addressed by apostles, 
prophets, and martyrs to the Three Persons in 
the Trinity. It then recalls various facts con- 
nected with the redemption of mankind, for 
which praise is due to Christ, to Whom the 
prayer of the Christian Church is addressed. 
Then follows a burst of adoring praise: ‘ Day 
by day we magnify Thee, and we worship Thy 
Name ever world without end.’ It finishes 
with the expression of confidence, ‘O Lord, 
in Thee have I trusted: let me never,’ or, 
as it should be translated, ‘I shall never, be 
confounded.’ 

The chant that follows, which begins with 
the words, ‘O all ye works of the Lord, bless 
ye the Lord, praise Him and magnify Him for 
ever, was formerly directed to be used during 
Lent. It is a song of praise in which all 
creation is invited to praise and magnify God. 
We shall better appreciate its meaning, if we 
think how differently it would have been 
expressed, had it been written by a heathen, 
instead of by a Jew. The sun, moon and 
stars, the fire and heat, the lightnings and 
clouds, and all the powers of Nature, instead 
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of being invoked in order to illustrate the 
manifold praise due to God, would have been 
addressed each as a separate deity. The song 
suggests to us the way in which we should 
regard all the powers of Nature. As we are 
privileged to gaze upon some beautiful land- 
scape, to tread an Alpine slope, or to study 
Nature’s masterpiece of beauty, the fleecy 
clouds above us, our attitude should be that 
of the writer of this song. We should act as 
the mouthpiece of Nature and offer up in her 
name, and in our own, the sacrifice of praise 
to the Maker of all things. 

In the words of the General Thanksgiving, 
the worshipper is invited to thank and praise 
God for all that He has done, both for himself 
and for others, and to pray that he and his 
fellow-worshippers may show forth His praise 
not only with their lips but in their lives. One 
of those of whom it may now be said, ‘the 
noble army of martyrs praise Thee,’ and who 
was the first Bishop of the Church of England 
in Central Africa, once said that it was the re- 
petition of the General Thanksgiving in his 
college chapel at Cambridge which had in- 
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fluenced him for good ‘more than any other 
earthly means.’? 

Whatever date or dates may be assigned to 
the composition of the Book of Daniel, it is 
clear that the author of the historical portion 
regarded the setting forth God’s praise as the 
final test of human character, in the case of a 
heathen no less than in that of a Jew. Thus, 
in the account which is given of the condemna- 
tion of King Belshazzar, the actual charge on 
which he is condemned is contained in the words 
‘the God, in whose hand thy breath is, and 
whose are all thy ways, hast thou not glorified.’ ? 
A recognition of the duty of praising God for 
everything is to be found in the book of prayers 
and thanksgivings which is used by the Jews 
to-day. In it they are not only taught to offer 
praise, in the form of a grace, before partaking 
of food, but they are provided with a similar 
utterance to be used before every joy ; for ex- 
ample, on smelling a sweet smell, on seeing the 
rainbow, or on the approach of a thunderstorm. 
On this last occasion they are taught to say, 
‘Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, King of 

1 Memoir of Bishop Mackenzte, p. 173. 
? Dan. v. 23. 
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the universe, whose power and might filleth the 
world.’ 

The fact that to each separate individual 
has been assigned the task of praising God, 
and that this task is one which no one else can 
accomplish in his stead, is beautifully described 
by Browning in ‘The Boy and the Angel’ :— 

Morning, evening, noon, and night, 

‘Praise God’ sang Theocrite ; 

Then back again his curls he threw, 

And cheerful, turned to work anew. 
The poet describes how Theocrite longs to 
change his humble station for that of the Pope 
at Rome, in order that he may be able, as he 
thinks, to offer to God a more acceptable sacri- 
fice of praise. His wish is granted, and Theo- 
crite becomes Pope. ‘The praise, however, 
which he had previously offered, is missed in 
heaven, and the angel Gabriel descends to take 
the position, which Theocrite before occupied, 
and to praise God in his stead. Easter Day 
comes, and, as the boy, who has become Pope, 
is turning to the East to offer up praise, the 
angel Gabriel, who caused him to become 
Pope and who took his place in his humble 
sphere, and, ‘Morning, evening, noon, and 
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night, Praised God in place of Theocrite,’ sud- 
denly appears and tells him that he must go 
back to his humble position, inasmuch as he, 
Gabriel, is incapable of taking his place, or of 
offering up the praise which God expects from 
him. For that which he had offered up in 
place of Theocrite was angelic and not human 
praise :— 

God said, ‘ A praise is in mine ear, 

There is no doubt in it, no fear: 


Clearer loves sound other ways, 
I miss my little human praise.’ 


Angelic praise was no sufficient substitute for 
the praise offered by a child, as Gabriel says 
to Theocrite :— 


Thy voice’s praise seemed weak; it dropped— 
Creation’s chorus stopped. 


The object of the poem is to teach the lesson 
that everyone, however humble may be his 
sphere of action, is a member of creation’s 
chorus, and that, if his song of praise is want- 
ing, the highest angel in heaven cannot per- 
form his part or prevent the harmony of that 
chorus being interfered with by his silence. 

A further point of view from which the sub- 
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ject may be considered is this: The habit of 
praise acquired by us here will be the prepara- 
tion for our service of God hereafter. Of the 
details of the life which awaits man beyond 
death he knows practically nothing. Possibly 
he would be incapable of understanding any 
description that could be given to him. As 
we read, for example, the book of Revelation, 
we feel that the writer sees far more than he 
understands ; or than it is possible for him to 
explain to others. He sees, as he tells us, a 
door open in heaven, and catches a glimpse 
of its occupations, which, as far as we can 
interpret his language, consist of the ceaseless 
offering of praise and adoration. The ‘living 
creatures’ have no rest, day and night saying, 
‘Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord God, the 
Almighty,’* and the four and twenty elders— 
representatives apparently of the human race 
—take up the strain, saying, ‘Worthy art 
thou, our Lord and our God, to receive the 
glory and the honour and the power: for Thou 
didst create all things ;’” a strain which passes 
into the ‘new song’ of redemption in which 
the unnumbered multitude joins. Human 
1 Rey. iv. 8. 2 Rey. iv. 11. 
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language is evidently inadequate to describe 
that which the writer sees. He can but speak 
of the ‘loud voices’ and of the unending song 
expressing passionate love and self-surrender 
and adoring gratitude and praise. Such is the 
description of the future life given in the Apo- 
calypse, nor do the further accounts which it 
contains add materially to our knowledge. 
However differently we may interpret this 
book as a whole, on one point its teaching is 
clear—namely, that spontaneous and ceaseless 
praise will form the very atmosphere of the 
future life. A great deal is said in the present 
day about the probability of everyone being 
admitted into heaven hereafter, and about God 
being too merciful ever to exclude anyone from 
His presence ; but the question that most needs 
to be considered is not whether all will be 
permitted to enter heaven, but how many will 
have adesire toenter. To tell aman to whom 
religion means everything that is dull and 
gloomy ; to whom Sunday is the longest day 
in the week; who tries to serve God, if he 
does so at all, simply because he is afraid of 
what the future may bring ; to tell such a man 
that to be in heaven is to be in the immediate 
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presence of God, from Whose eye, ever upon 
him, he would gladly have escaped, had it 
been possible, during his lifetime upon earth— 
what is it but to tell him of the very place 
which he would instinctively avoid here, of the 
place which he will no less certainly, and of 
his own free will, avoid hereafter? We read 
of no closed gates to protect the heavenly city 
from those who would gain admission into it. 
On the contrary, we read that its gates shall 
stand wide open all day, and that there shall be 
no night there. Astronomers assert that the 
atmosphere surrounding this world forms a 
protective belt which prevents external bodies, 
such as meteoric stones, from reaching the sur- 
face or doing injury to its inhabitants. May 
it not prove to be the case that its atmo- 
sphere of praise will be the barrier by which 
heaven will be protected from all who are alien 
to its spirit? Those who cannot breathe that 
atmosphere will be debarred from the presence 
of God, not by any arbitrary decree on His 
part, but by what might be called the natural 
laws of the spiritual world. The only insuper- 
able obstacle to their entering heaven will be 
the unfettered action of their own will. A 
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visitor to an American Bishop once said to. 
him, ‘ Bishop, I hope that you are not one of 
those who believe that a merciful God has pre- 
pared a hell for men hereafter. His reply 
was, ‘Stranger, I guess that every man takes 
his own hell with him.’ If a murmuring and 
complaining Christian—of which it would be 
easy to find an example—were suddenly trans- 
ported from this world to the life beyond, such 
an one would find that the murmuring and 
complaining spirit which he had acquired here 
would act as a jarring discord, and would pre- 
vent him from taking his part in that ceaseless 
song of praise, which is even now going on in 
the life beyond? How far it may prove pos- 
sible for those who have neglected to praise 
God here to acquire the spirit of praise here- 
after we have no means of ascertaining, but 
there is no reason to assume that human char- 
acter will be more easily changed then than it 
is now, still less for supposing that death will 
effect any kind of change. 

Of the lessons which the study of early 
Church history has to teach, there is, perhaps, 
none which we need to learn more at the 
present day than the duty of praise and thanks- 
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giving.’ An illustration of the importance 
which the early Christians attached to this 
duty is afforded by the recently discovered 
Apology of Aristides, which was written early 
in the second century. 

He says, speaking of the Christians of his 
time: ‘ Every morning and at all hours, on ac- 
count of the goodness of God toward them, 
they praise and laud Him, and over their food 
and over their drink they render Him thanks. 
And if any righteous person of their number 
passes away from the world, they rejoice and 
give thanks to God, and they follow his body, 
as if he were moving from one place to another. 
And, when a child is born to any one of them, 
they praise God ; and if, again, it chance to die 
in its infancy, they praise God mightily as for 
one who has passed through the world without 
sins. Such is the ordinance of the laws of the 
Christians, O king, and such their conduct.’ 


1Jt will appear to some readers that, in this chapter 
and the last, due prominence has not been assigned to 
the Church’s great act of praise and thanksgiving—that is, 
the Holy Eucharist. The writer’s purpose, however, was 
to discuss the underlying principles of worship which are 
illustrated by the Morning and Evening Services. 
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It would be hard to conceive a more attractive 
picture of human society than that which Aris- 
tides here describes, or one which we could more 
earnestly desire to see reproduced in our midst 


to-day. 
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Ate 
‘TO HEAR HIS MOST HOLY WORD.’ 


Tue third object for which, in the language of 
the Prayer Book, ‘we assemble and meet to- 
gether,’ is to hear God’s most holy Word. At 
the time that this exhortation was added to the 
Prayer Book (1552), comparatively few people 
could read, and many who could were pre- 
vented from reading the Bible by the prohibi- 
tory price at which it was sold. Even now, 
though the stufy of the Bible can be carried 
on without difficulty, and apart from public 
worship, the language of the Preface serves to 
recall the high importance which the Church of 
England attaches to the regular reading of that 
which it believes to be the Word of God. The 
Church which first gave the Bible to the people 
in their own tongue is the Church which gives 
the most encouragement to its members to hear 
and to read it, whether in public or in private. 
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There are two points which it is here pro- 
posed to consider. First, the general attitude 
of the Anglican Church towards the study of 
that which the Prayer Book describes as 
- God’s most holy Word’; secondly, the method 
of reading which is specially commended to 
its members. The position of the Anglican 
Church is best understood when it is compared, 
on the one hand, with that of the Church of 
Rome, and on the other hand, with that of 
some of the Protestant bodies outside the 
Church. The Church of Rome denies to the 
individual the right to form any private opinion 
as to the meaning of Scripture, and demands 
an unquestioning assent to the Church’s inter- 
pretation of every separate passage. The at- 
titude of many Protestant bodies outside the 
Anglican Church is the opposite to this. A 
representative of these bodies would say: ‘I 
do not accept any authority other than that of 
the Bible; I read my Bible for myself, and go 
by it. The opinions of others, my fellow 
Christians, may be right or they may be 
wrong; but I prefer to go straight to the 
original revelation of God’s truth and, in doing 
so, I cannot be wrong.’ Before considering 
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how far this attitude differs from that of the 
Anglican Church, let us first note to what re- 
sults the adoption of the principle which it in- 
volves would lead, if applied to the study, not 
of Holy Scripture, but of some other subject. 
Let us take, for example, that of astronomy. 
Let us suppose that a man, when invited to 
commence the study of astronomy, were to use 
the language which many use in reference to 
the study of Holy Scripture. Suppose that he 
were to say, ‘I will not allow my mind to be 
prejudiced by the opinions of others who have 
studied astronomy before me. I will examine 
the movements of the stars for myself, and will 
form my own opinion as to the laws which 
govern their motions, and the interpretation of 
them.’ What would the result be, if the prin- 
ciples which many adopt in studying God’s 
revelation of Himself in the Bible were thus 
applied to the study of His revelation of Him- 
self in the heavens? 

The result would be this: If the man, who 
began to study the stars in this way, possessed 
exceptional ability, and ifhis life were prolonged 
beyond the average duration, he might, con- 
ceivably, getsofar as to discover that the planets 
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go round the sun—an elementary fact which is 
taught to every child at school—but it is more 
than possible that he would not even get so far 
as this. The student of astronomy who is to 
make any real advance himself, or to gain any 
additional knowledge for the benefit of others, 
must proceed on an altogether different prin- 
ciple. He must be prepared, at the start, to 
listen attentively to what others have to tell 
him about astronomy ; to accept, for the time 
being, many statements which it is impossible 
for him fully to understand, much less to prove ; 
and, after mastering all the assumed discoveries 
of his predecessors, he can then begin to verify 
for himself the knowledge that he has gained. 
He may thus, and ina comparatively few years, 
be able not only to prove the truth or falsehood 
of any reported discovery, but to make inde- 
pendent research for himself. 

That which holds good in regard to the study 
of God in Nature, holds good also in regard to 
the study of Godin the Bible. As in the former 
case, so here, men have been at work for cen- 
turies examining and collecting information, in 
order to throw light upon the meaning and in- 
terpretation of Scripture. The holiest, the most 
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Christ-like and the cleverest men have spent 
long lives in trying to understand and explain 
to others the revelation which it contains. 
That revelation, moreover, has been illustrated 
and interpreted by the experience of races, of 
churches and of individuals, and the process is 
still far from completion. If, then, it would be 
folly for anyone to refuse to accept the results 
of accumulated experience in the study of as- 
tronomy, it is something worse than folly for a 
man to say with reference to the study of the 
Bible: ‘1 will not allow my mind to be pre- 
judiced by any of the accumulated knowledge 
of the past, but I will start afresh for myself 
from the very beginning.’ 

The position which the Anglican Church has 
taken up in reference to Bible study is this: It 
begins by teaching truths, deduced from the 
Bible, which have been tested by the experi- 
ence of generations, and which are summed up 
in the words of the Catechism. The Catechism 
is to the child what the text-book of astronomy 
is to the student of the heavens. Both contain 
a number of assumptions, which the beginner 
cannot immediately verify for himself, but in 
both cases the object of the teaching is to enable 
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the learner, eventually, to prove the truth of 
what he has to take on trust at the start. For 
example, the very first statement in the Cate- 
chism, that the child in his baptism is made a 
member of Christ, the child of God, and an in- 
heritor of the kingdom of heaven, is a state- 
ment which the amateur student of the Bible, 
who discards the accumulated knowledge of the 
past, may take long to deduce directly by his 
own research. But he who is prepared to ac- 
cept the statement, on the authority of count- 
less generations of Christians who have lived 
and died in this belief, and of many who, alike 
by their intellectual powers and by the holiness 
of their lives, were peculiarly fitted to interpret 
the spirit of Scripture, will gain such an insight 
into the knowledge of God and of His revela- 
tion, as will enable him to verify directly from 
Holy Scripture the truths which he began by 
assuming on the authority of the Catechism. 
The Church of England has ever striven to in- 
duce its members to study the Bible for them- 
selves, and to submit the teaching which they 
have received to the test of such study. Its 
attitude may be contrasted with that of the 
Church of Rome, which says to its members : 
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‘You must accept the interpretation of Holy 
Scripture given to you by your Church, and 
you may not question, or attempt to disprove, 
or to verify for yourself, any of the interpreta- 
tions which your Church has put forward.’ 
Were the Church of Rome to adopt the same 
attitude towards the study. of astronomy, it 
would say to the student, as it placed a hand- 
book of astronomical science in his hands: 
‘The facts and theories, which this book con- 
tains, must be accepted by you unquestioningly, 
and as a matter of faith. They are the results 
of past experience, which it would be wrong 
for you to doubt, or call in question. You 
must interpret all fresh knowledge that you 
may acquire in such a way that it may accord 
with the statements of this book, and every dis- 
covery, which seems to contradict the state- 
ments contained in it, you must be prepared to 
reject.’ The student of astronomy who was for- 
bidden to test for himself the discoveries of the 
past would be only less hampered in the acqui- 
sition of astronomical knowledge than he who, 
as we saw before, should refuse even to acquaint 
himself with the results of such discoveries. 
We may notice very briefly in this connec- 
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tion the attitude of the Church of England in 
“regard to the question of zxsferation. There 
are few subjects on which Christians have dis- 
puted so much in the past, and on which it 
seems so unlikely that any general agreement 
will be reached in the future, as the meaning 
of inspiration. Some have held that, notwith- 
standing the many variations found in the 
earliest copies of the Bible, every word is 
equally inspired, and that the poetical books in 
the Bible are to be interpreted as if they con- 
tained nothing but history. Others have held 
that, whilst the Bible contains the revelation 
of God’s will in all matters relating to man’s 
higher life, its inspiration does not guarantee 
the accuracy of every historical or archzeological 
allusion, or the permanent validity of all its 
precepts, but that its teaching in regard to 
duty and morality was gradually developed, as 
men were able to receive it. Whatever view 
we may adopt, as individuals, it is important 
to remember that the Church of England 
nowhere defines, or explains, inspiration. All 
that it has to say concerning it, is the state- 
ment in one of the articles that ‘Holy Scrip- 
ture containeth all things necessary to salvation.’ 
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Every ‘how,’ says Aristotle, rests upon a ‘that’ ; 
the fundamental proposition ¢a¢ the Bible is 
sufficiently inspired to serve as a guide to men 
is all that the Church of England teaches. 
How God inspired its writers to learn and 
make known His will, is left to the members 
of the Church as individuals to ascertain. 

The second point to be considered, is the 
method of reading Holy Scripture, which the 
Church recommends to its members. At the 
beginning of the Prayer Book there is supplied 
a scheme of Bible reading, arranged for each 
day in the year. Anyone who attends the 
daily service of the Church, or who reads the 
appointed lessons for himself, will go through 
the New Testament twice in the course of a 
year, and the greater part of the Old Testa- 
ment in addition. The authoritative invita- 
tion to adopt this plan of Bible reading shows 
that the Church does not wish its members to 
confine their attention to mere extracts from 
the Bible, or to a few special chapters or 
verses. They are invited to read the Bible 
systematically and as a whole. A large pro- 
portion of the false doctrines which do much 
to interfere with the spread and influence of 
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the Christian faith have arisen from the ex- 
clusive study of particular passages, or even 
single texts which, when separated from their 
context, are inevitably misinterpreted. 

The thoughts which have been suggested 
in the present chapter, in regard to the relation 
which exists between the Bible and the Prayer 
Book, may be summed up in the words of the 
late Archbishop Benson, who once said : ‘ This, 
then, is what I understand by Church teach- 
ing—Church teaching in the open Bible, the 
Bible thoroughly read, thoroughly understood 
by every light of God that can possibly be 
thrown upon it from the Father of Lights, and 
the guiding-book in steering our way in and 
through it—the Prayer Book. I have never 
had any hesitation in saying that when you 
have all read your Bible by your Prayer Book, 
if you can find in your mind and heart that 
the Prayer Book departs from the Bible, 
depart, and God bless you. Take your own 
way, but we are quite convinced that the 
Prayer Book is the true interpreter.’ * 


1 Life of Archbishop Benson, vol. ii. p. 683. 
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VI. 


‘TO ASK THOSE THINGS THAT ARE RE- 
QUISITE AND NECESSARY.’ 


Tue fourth object for which, in the language 
of the Prayer Book, ‘we assemble and meet 
together,’ is ‘to ask those things which are re- 
quisite and necessary, as well for the body as 
the soul.’ This object is one that appeals to 
the average attendant at church more directly 
than any of those before mentioned. Thanks- 
giving depends upon the state of our feelings 
at a particular time ; praise is for many a hard 
task which has to be learnt ; even the hearing 
of God's word, if it is to be productive of result, 
demands a mind prepared beforehand by study 
and devotion. But there are few who are not 
conscious of a desire to ask for the supply of 
their wants. Is there anyone so favoured as 
to have no needs or anxieties in the present, 
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no fears, nor desires for the future? Is there 
any so poor, or unblest, as to have no loved 
ones for whom he desires to pray? As long 
as ‘we are set in the midst of so many and 
great dangers’; as long as the frailty of our 
nature is such that ‘we have no power of our- 
selves to help ourselves’; as long as the 
changes and chances of this mortal life may 
carry far from us those to whom we are most 
closely united ; so long will prayer be to most 
men a necessity. 

It will help the worshipper to enter into the 
spirit of the Church’s teaching on the subject 
of prayer, if he keeps in mind the relative 
position assigned to it in the Introduction to 
the services of the Prayer Book. One reason 
why many find it hard to repeat with any 
profit the Collects contained in the Prayer 
Book is that they have forgotten that prayer 
is not the first, or indeed the essential, part of 
worship. If the principle that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive is one of universal ap- 
plication, it applies in a special way to our 
devotions. He who goes to church to praise 
God is more blessed than he who goes to pray. 
If God’s house is to be to us, in the truest 
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sense, the house of prayer, we must ‘go into 
His gates with thanksgiving and into His 
courts with praise.’ It is, however, too often 
the case that 
The gates of prayer are crowded, 
Empty the gates of praise. 
The angels fold their golden wings 
And muse in sad amaze. 

One striking characteristic of the Book of 
Common Prayer is its large-heartedness. The 
greater number of the petitions which it con- 
tains, refer, not to the circumstances of the 
particular worshipper, but to those of others. 
They are, in fact, prayers of intercession. 
It is only necessary to glance at the familiar 
forms to see how true this is. After the Con- 
fession and Absolution, comes the Lord’s 
Prayer, the first word of which reminds us that 
we draw near to God, not as individuals, but 
as members of His great family. Then, after 
repeating the special Collect for the day, we 
ask that we and others, God’s humble servants, 
may be protected and guided throughout the 
coming day. The remaining petitions, in 
which we are invited to join, are intercessory 
prayers on behalf of others. First of all we 
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join in a prayer for the prosperity and long life 
of the Sovereign, an answer to which has been 
abundantly given to this generation. Then 
we pray for particular individuals and classes 
—for the Royal family, for the bishops and 
other clergy, for the inhabitants of this king- 
dom in general, and the members of parliament 
in particular. Lastly, we are invited to pray 
for all sorts and conditions of men, for foreign 
missionary work, for the unity of all Christian 
people, and for those who are afflicted or dis- 
tressed. In addition to these shorter forms of 
intercessory prayer, we havea Litany broken 
up into a number of brief petitions. In it we 
pray for many different classes of people: for 
those, especially, who are placed in positions 
of authority, whether in the State or in the 
Church, for those who sin, for those whe suffer, 
and for the final triumph of God’s kingdom 
throughout the world. 

The Prayer Book also provides forms of in- 
tercession adapted to various conditions and 
circumstances of life. There are prayers on 
behalf of the infant on its admission into the 
Church, on behalf of the young when receiving 
the gift of confirmation, prayers on the occasion 
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of marriage, and for the hour of sickness and 
of death. The more carefully the Prayer Book 
is studied, the more clearly will it be seen to 
be a manual of intercession. Perhaps one 
reason why the prayers in the Prayer Book 
have not been found helpful by many is that 
they have not sufficiently realised the privi- 
lege and duty of intercessory prayer. Bishop 
Andrewes says :— 


He who prays for others, labours for himself. 

If thou prayest for thyself alone, thou alone 
wilt pray for thyself. 

If thou prayest for all, all pray for thee. 


The fault has lain in the narrowness of their 
sympathies : they have confined their thoughts 
too much to their immediate circle; they have 
not had enough interest in those they met to 
make the sorrows, the needs, and, in a sense, 
the sins of others their own, to bear them as a 
heavy burden on their heart and to carry them 
to God in prayer. Christ, as we read, ‘ever 
liveth to make intercession,’ but this work of 
intercession was begun when He lived as a 
man among men. The weakness of a disciple 


i Heb. vil. 25. 
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called forth a prayer that his faith fail not ; the 
frenzy of the possessed was met in the strength 
of prayer and fasting ; the cruelty of His mur- 
derers only drew from His lips a prayer on 
their behalf. He spent long hours, by day 
and by night, interceding for the multitude 
which were as sheep having no shepherd, for 
His chosen apostles, and for those who should 
afterwards believe on Him through their 
preaching. We are taught to pray in the 
words of one of our collects that we may ‘daily 
endeavour ourselves to follow the blessed steps 
of His most holy life.’ If we are to act in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of this petition, we 
must be prepared to make a real effort to ac- 
quire the habit of intercessory prayer. For 
this is the mightiest force which we have at 
our disposal, in our efforts to help those around 
us. We can reach very few by the words we 
speak, or by our visible actions, but no one is 
beyond the reach of our prayers. For example, 
we pass men and women in the street, or we 
sit beside them in the train, with suffering or 
misery inscribed upon their faces ; or, again, 
we hear stories of cruelty or wrong, and we 
say to ourselves that we are powerless to give 
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aid ; whereas in reality we have at our disposal, 
and can bring to bear upon the sufferers, the 
whole power of God. The silent prayer offered 
up by us on their behalf may often do more 
to help them than either we or they imagine. 
Who can doubt that intercessory prayer has 
saved from temptation, comforted in distress 
and changed the whole life of some, who have 
never known how the blessings which they 
have received have come? Archbishop Ben- 
son once said, in regard to intercessory prayer : 
‘If we could see behind the veil of things into 
the secret agencies of life, we might, and, I be- 
lieve, we should, find that many of our most 
real victories have been won on the strength 
of the prayers of others for us.’* On another 
occasion referring to the results produced in 
the foreign Mission Field by intercessory 
prayers offered in church he said : ‘ There is a 
heathen man on some unknown shore who 
will perhaps be touched by the voice that rises 
this morning from this church, goes up to God 
and is sent back by Him to the right man. 
That man is thinking of nothing of the sort. 
But a voice at his side will seem to call him to 
1 Life, vol. i. p. 76. 
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God. He is not so much as seeking goodly 
pearls. But a voice will say to him, “ Here is 
a pearl of great price sent you, take it and be 
glad” ; and ¢he voice will be yours, though you 
know tt not.’ 

The Church Service should be to those who 
use It a constant reminder of the need and value 
of intercessory prayer, and should help to sug- 
gest the proportion which should exist, alike in 
their public and their private devotions, be- 
tween the petitions which they offer on behalf 
of others and those which they offer for them- 
selves. 

A further characteristic of the Prayer Book 
liturgy is that it is broken up into compara- 
tively short petitions. Of this a striking ex- 
ample is afforded by the Litany. At the last 
revision of the Prayer Book, there were some 
who desired that the Litany should be made 
into one long solemn prayer, to be repeated by 
the minister alone. The representatives of the 
Church of England, however, wisely refused to 
depart from ancient custom, and insisted that 
the people should be invited to join audibly in 
the prayers that were said on their behalf. The 
division into distinct petitions is intended to 
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make it easier for the worshipper to concentrate 
his thoughts and attention upon what is being 
said. Those who have learned to appreciate 
its use in public worship have often found it 
helpful to apply to their own private devotions 
the principle on which it is based. Many a 
man, when too tired to pray for any length of 
time, or in continuous language, has found it 
possible, by adopting the form of the Litany 
and by breaking up his petitions, whether for 
himself or for others, into little short sentences, 
each followed by some such refrain as ‘We 
beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord,’ to con- 
tinue in prayer when it would otherwise have 
been impossible to do so. 

There are few things for which a Churchman 
has more reason to thank God than for the 
Book of Common Prayer. John Wesley once 
wrote concerning it: ‘I believe that there is no 
liturgy in the world, either in ancient or modern 
language, which breathes more of a solid, scrip- 
tural, rational piety than the Prayer Book of the 
Church of England.’* | The word ‘common,’ 
which forms part of its title, suggests one of the 
advantages to be derived from its use. The 

1 Letter to Sir H. Trelawney, 1776, 
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act of repeating its prayers makes it possible 
for those to unite in a common worship whom 
no other bond unites ; for those who are pre- 
vented by illness from assembling with their 
fellow Christians; for those whose lives are 
passed upon the sea; for those who live amid 
heathen surroundings, or in lonely places far 
removed from any visible means of grace. The 
experience of the writer has been that of many 
who have had occasion to spend any length of 
time in travel, whether on beaten tracts or in 
the less known parts of the world. They can 
tell how the repetition, morning and evening, 
of the Prayer Book Services amid the busy 
scenes of foreign life, or it may be by the camp- 
fire in a Central African forest, has often seemed 
more helpful than it had ever been to them at 
home. The familiar forms, read or repeated 
under such conditions, acquired a new and 
deeper meaning ; the sense of loneliness seemed 
to vanish, and the solidarity of the Christian 
Society to become a greater certainty as they 
realised that, by the offering up of Common 
Prayer, they were connected, in something 
more than thought, with countless fellow-wor- 
shippers throughout the world. 
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One who had grasped the true significance 
of common worship writes: ‘Of late I have 
gone to church less with the idea of being in- 
structed than with the purpose of offering 
adoration and of coming into closer contact 
with the Unseen. The devotional character 
of our service, the undertone of self-surrender 
in its petitions, the conspicuous place which 
praise occupies, show that the purpose of its 
compilers was thesame. Preachers have much 
unbelief to answer for from their ill-thought, 
old-world, unintellectual sermons. But speak- 
ing as an individual, I think the immense dif- 
ficulties of belief must be met in a devotional 
and self-distrustful spirit; they are then often 
transformed into mysteries, or if they remain 
difficulties they may in such a spirit be borne 
with patience. I am less eager to have my 
doubts answered, more content to go on quietly 
and less disappointed with stupid sermons than 
once I was.’ 

The common worship, which the use of the 
Prayer Book renders possible, not only connects 
us with our fellow Christians who are now on 
earth, but serves as a bond to unite us to an 
unnumbered host of those who have lived and 
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worshipped before us. Yet another whose 
Letters to his friends have helped many to 
acquire for themselves the secret of successful 
prayer, wrote’ ‘I am half glad and half sorry 
to hear of your harmonium. Public worship 
is a terribly difficult thing, and it is well at 
times that we should realise its difficulties, and 
have it stripped bare of many helpful acces- 
sories. Yet worship in a village church im- 
presses me. As in a college chapel, I realise 
then the continuity of the race. An old church 
tells me of generations of men who lived my 
life, to whom the present was everything, and 
the dead almost nothing, who never could 
seriously believe that some day the world would 
whirl and follow the sun without them. It 
tells me more than most things of what St. 
Paul means when he said that we were all 
making one perfect man. And I am humbled 
and thankful to know that I in my generation 
can do something toward the Christ “that is 
tobe: * 


1 Letters to his friends, by Forbes Robinson, p, 125. 
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VII. 
‘THE THOUGHTS OF OUR HEARTS.’ 


TuereE is a further qualification for worship 
which is referred to in several of the collects 
contained in the Prayer Book and which is 
specially emphasised in the collect that is placed 
at the beginning of the Service of the Holy 
Communion. In it, we ask that God, to whom 
all hearts are open and from whom ‘no secrets 
are hid, may so cleanse the thoughts of our 
heart that we may worthily offer up the sacri- 
fice of praise and thanksgiving. The thoughts 
of a man’s heart determine the virtue of his 
prayers, and afford an unfailing test of the 
reality of his religion. During the time of the 
Commonwealth in England, when an attempt 
was being made to abolish the use of the 
Prayer Book and to expel from their livings 
all clergy who persisted in retaining it, one of 
these was asked by Cromwell’s soldiers, who 
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were in the act of expelling him from his vicar- 
age, what proof he could give them that he 
was ‘a child of God.’ His answer was, ‘I 
make a conscience of my thoughts.’ 

An illustration of the importance attached 
to thoughts by the Jews is afforded by the 
language of the 139th Psalm. In the course 
of this Psalm three different tests of character 
are referred to by the writer, as proofs of his 
own sincerity. These tests are derived, re- 
spectively, from action, from speech and from 
thought, or rather from thoughts. The Psalm- 
ist begins by acknowledging that all his actions, 
even those hidden from the eyes of men, are 
known to God. He goes on to admit that 
God knows every utterance of his lips: ‘ Lo, 
there is not a word in my tongue but Thou, 
O Lord, knowest it altogether.’ Then, after 
giving several illustrations of the divine omni- 
science, he appeals to God to test his integrity 
by examining, not merely his actions and his 
words, but the thoughts of his heart : ‘ Search, 
me O God, and know my heart, try me and 
know my thoughts.’ The teaching of this 
Psalm, that thoughts are the final test of human 
character, corresponds to the teaching of the 
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Prayer Book. We have already seen how 
the chief act of worship in the Prayer Book 
begins with the petition that God would, by 
His Holy Spirit, cleanse the thoughts of those 
who are about to draw near to Him. Later 
on in the same service, we are bidden to ‘ac- 
knowledge and bewail the sins committed by 
thought, word, and deed.’ Again, in the 
collect appointed for the Second Sunday in 
Lent, we pray that we may not only ‘be de- 
fended from all adversities that may happen 
to the body,’ but ‘from all evil thoughts that 
may assault and hurt the soul.’ In the collect 
for the Fifth Sunday after Easter, we pray 
that God may grant to us, His humble servants, 
that by His holy inspiration ‘we may think 
those things that be good’; and, once more, 
in the collect for the Ninth Sunday after 
Trinity, we pray that God will ‘grant to us 
the spirit to think,’ as well as to ‘do, such 
things as be rightful,’ that we may thus be 
enabled to live according to His will. It 
would be easy to point out other instances in 
which the language of the Prayer Book em- 
phasises the connection which exists between 
the control of thought and the offering accept- 
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able service to God. It will help to make 
clear the relation which the control of thought 
bears to worship, if we consider from a more 
general point of view the influence which 
thought exerts upon character. A man’s 
thoughts not only provide a true test of his 
character, but they are the means whereby— 
we may almost say, the material out of which 
—his character is formed. We can not only 
say concerning any man, as one of the writers 
of the Proverbs has said, that, ‘as he thinketh 
in his heart, so is he,’* but we can also say 
that what he thinks about that he becomes. 

In traversing the great forests of Equatorial 
Africa, one of the most curious sights which 
attract the attention of the traveller is that of 
the imitative creatures, especially the moths 
and caterpillars. A moth or butterfly may 
often be seen so exactly similar in colour and 
form to its immediate surroundings that, for 
any person standing only a yard or two distant, 
it is impossible to be sure whether what he 
sees is a living creature or a faded leaf. The 
same phenomenon may be observed in the 
case of some of the caterpillars. In colour and 

1 Proverbs xxiii. 7, A.V. 
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form they so closely resemble dry twigs that it 
is sometimes necessary to touch them, in order 
to decide what they are. Naturalists declare 
that this power of imitation is due to a law of 
nature, whereby the creature is enabled to de- 
ceive, and so to escape being destroyed by, its 
numerous enemies, those individuals having 
survived which as the result of chance varia- 
tions in the distant past have been best able 
to conform to this law of necessity. Whether 
this can be regarded as a satisfactory explana- 
tion or not, the fact affords a striking illustra- 
tion of an undoubted law in the spiritual world, 
in accordance with which the higher part of a 
man’s nature becomes like to that on which he 
feeds his mind. We talk about the growth of 
human character, but, in doing so, we seldom 
realise how accurate is the language which we 
employ. 

‘The ancestor of every action,’ said Emer- 
son, ‘is a thought,’ and it needs little reflection 
to see how true this statement is. Let us take 
two or three typical characters which illustrate, 
from the nobler side of human life, the truth of 
the principle that what a man thinks about that 
he becomes. Look, for example, at the man 
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whom we call ‘the soul of honour,’ the man 
who would willingly surrender all that he pos- 
sesses sooner than yield the smallest point of 
truth or of justice. Such a man was not born 
into the world with the character which we 
now see, nor did he become what he is by any 
sudden impulse. It was by accustoming him- 
self to think of honourable and _ unselfish 
actions, by reading of them in others and by de- 
vising them for himself, that the thoughts, long 
harboured within his mind, developed a corres- 
ponding character. The key to the develop- 
ment of his character is contained in the words 
of the Apostle, ‘Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honourable, whatsoever 
things are just . . . think on these things.’* 
Let us take, again, the case of the man who is 
so pure-minded and so incapable of suspicion, 
that even careless and vicious men are ashamed 
to relate a coarse or disgraceful story, or to 
repeat gossip or slander in his hearing. He 
who would gain such a character for himself 
must give heed to the advice of the Apostle : 
‘Whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
2 Phil. iv. 8. 
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good report . . . think on these things.’ It is 
impossible to separate action from thought. 
He who would attain to the charity which 
doeth no evil, must seek first the charity which, 
as S. Paul says, ‘thinketh no evil.’ It may 
be shown how the same principle operates in 
the formation of every type of character—the 
weak, the base, and the ignoble, as well as the 
strong, the true, and the noble. Newman, 
speaking of the connection which exists be- 
tween careless thought and weak action 
says :— 
Prune well thy words, the thoughts control 
That o’er thee swell and throng, 


They will condense within thy soul 
And change to purpose strong: 


But he who lets his feelings run 
In soft luxurious flow, 

Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe.? 


The control of thought is the most difficult 
form of self control. To it may the statement 
of the old Vedic poem be most aptly applied : 
‘I may conquer a thousand thousand men in 


11 Cor. xu. 5, R. V. ‘taketh not account of evil.’ 
2 Verses on Various Occasions, J. H. Newman, p. 165. 
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battle, but he who conquers himself is the 
greatest victor’; or the words of the Chinese 
proverb: ‘ He who has learned to govern him- 
self is fit to govern the world.’ 

Apart from the influence which a man’s 
thoughts exert upon his own character, there 
needs to be remembered the influence which 
his thoughts exert upon the characters of others. 
Of the discoveries which science has made 
during the past century, none is more wonder- 
ful, and none portends greater developments 
in the near future, than the discovery that the 
mind of one man can directly influence the 
mind of another, irrespective altogether of in- 
tervening distance. The feat of telegraphing 
or talking through space, without any con- 
necting wire, is not more wonderful than the 
fact, which science has now established, that 
one mind can directly influence another mind, 
independent of distance and without any appa- 
rent medium of communication. Though the 
number of cases in which the direct influence 
of one mind over another can be demon- 
strated are comparatively few, the principle 
which these cases establish is of far-reaching 

1Dhammapada, 103. 
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significance. Our own experience may afford 
an illustration of the way in which thoughts 
are sometimes passed from one mind to an- 
other. Which of us has not been startled, 
when sitting or walking with a companion, by 
discovering that we have been thinking about 
the same subject, though there was nothing 
whatever in our outward surroundings to sug- 
gest it? This coincidence of thought has 
happened so often, that it has become obvious 
that it could have been no mere chance, but 
that the thoughts of the one had been un- 
consciously passed into the mind of the other. 
Or, to suggest another illustration, have we 
not sometimes been in the presence of another 
who, though he seldom spoke, nevertheless 
exercised a constraining influence upon us? 
We felt by a sort of intuition that, as long as 
we were with him, it was impossible to harbour 
a selfish or mean suggestion. His thoughts 
produced an appreciable influence upon ours 
and made it easier for us, for the time being, 
to adopt his higher standard as our own.‘ If,’ 
says George Macdonald, ‘instead of a gem 
or even a flower we could cast the gift of a 
lovely thought into the heart of a friend, 
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that would be giving as the angels must 
give.’ 

There is no reasonable doubt that, though we 
can but seldom read each other’s thoughts, the 
action of our own mind has a continual influence 
upon the thoughts, and therefore upon the char- 
acters, of others around us. If this is so, it 
follows that we are responsible to them, as well 
as to God, not only for what we do or say, but 
for what we think. The man who allows sel- 
fish and ambitious suggestions to remain unop- 
posed in his mind is not merely injuring his own 
character, but is giving to them a currency in 
the realm of thought, and is thereby helping to 
originate similar thoughts in the minds of others. 
He may be the unconscious means, too, of be- 
queathing his thoughts and the character which 
his thoughts create to those as yet unborn. 
Thus Tennyson writes :— 

Think well! Do well will follow thought, 

And in the fatal sequence of this world, 

An evil thought may soil thy children’s blood.! 
The fact, which scientific research is slowly de- 
monstrating, that mind exerts influence upon 
mind, both consciously and unconsciously, may 


1« The Ancient Sage.” 
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well appal us with the tremendous responsi- 
bility which it involves. 

But if, on the one hand, a man has reason to 
be afraid lest the selfish thought, in which he 
has carelessly indulged, should react upon the 
minds of others; on the other hand, he may 
gain comfort and encouragement from the 
knowledge that every successful effort to con- 
trol the action of his own mind, every victory 
gained over his selfish, ambitious, or ignoble 
thoughts, has a significance for the world out- 
side. Every such victory helps to make the 
struggle less arduous for others, helps to purify 
the moral atmosphere in which they live, and, 
as the teaching of the Prayer Book suggests, 
helps to render his prayers more acceptable to 
God. This fact has a special significance for 
those who, from one cause or another, are de- 
barred from exercising any great influence by 
what they can say or do. The lonely watcher 
on a bed of pain, or the man who from force of 
circumstance has to lead a dull monotonous life, 
may nevertheless know that his silent struggles 
to gain the mastery over his own mind, and to 
repress thoughts of selfishness or sin, which 
may rise within him, are of more help to others 
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than any words he can speak, or any visible 
service he can render. He may gain encour- 
agement also from the knowledge that God 
sees and knows every such struggle; that He 
takes account of every thought of good, how- 
ever it may fail of perfect realisation, and of 
every aspiration after a higher ideal of duty and 
life. Men can only judge by what we say or 
do, God judges by what we think and try to be. 
We have this thought beautifully expressed 
in Rabbt Ben Ezra. After saying that, ‘not 
on the vulgar mass called work must sentence 
pass, the poet goes on :— 
But all, the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account ; 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled 
the man’s amount : 
Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and - 
escaped ; 
All I could never be, 
All, men ignored in me, 
This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the 
pitcher shaped. 
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The teaching of the poet finds an echo in 
the language of the most successful European 
soldier of modern times. General Moltke said 
shortly before his death: ‘My path in life is 
well nigh ended, but what a different standard 
will be applied to our earthly life in the future 
world! Not the splendour of success, but the 
purity of endeavour and the faithful persever- 
ance in duty, even when the thing done was 


hardly visible, will decide the value of a human 
life.’ 
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Tuer key-note of the ‘Studies’ contained in 
this volume is the thought that every act of 
worship forges a link in the chain which unites 
the worshipper at once to God and to his 
fellow-men. Our truest conception of God is 
derived from the study not of philosophy but 
of a human family. Hence to worship God 
aright is, as the Lord’s Prayer reminds us, to 
enter into relation with Him not as individuals 
but as members of His family. This prayer 
was given to the apostles in response to their 
petition that they might be taught to pray. 
In giving it to them Christ bade them pray not 
in the actual words of the Prayer but ‘after 
this manner.’ The Prayer was intended as a 
model to be followed not simply as a form to 
berepeated. The intelligent repetition of its 
several clauses is far from being an easy task. 
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One who is now a foreign missionary told the 
writer of this book that two hours spent in a 
continuous attempt to repeat the Lord’s Prayer 
with intelligence and sincerity, when he was 
serving as an officer on board ship, resulted 
in a change of his whole life and character. 
Although the actual words ‘thanksgiving’ and 
‘praise’ do not occur in the Prayer, it is manifest 
that the human conditions requisite for the 
granting of the petition ‘Hallowed be Thy 
name’ can only be fulfilled by those who draw 
near to God inspired by a spirit of deepest 
thankfulness and of adoring praise. Many of 
us who use this Prayer unconsciously reverse 
the order of its sentences and place the latter 
half of its petitions at the beginning. In our 
private prayers which, equally with those offered 
in public, should be fashioned ‘after this 
manner, we not infrequently ask for material 
aid, for pardon, or for help in the struggle with 
evil before we think of asking that praise may 
be rendered to God, or that His kingdom may 
come, or His will be done upon earth. Christ 
spoke of Zhy name, 7hy kingdom, and Thy 
will before He mentioned the words Give, 
Forgive and Deliver. We cannot claim to 
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worship God in the spirit of Christ’s command 
if as soon as we begin to pray we reject the 
model which He has given. It is as irreverent 
as it is useless to say ‘ Lord, teach us to pray,’ 
and then to repeat the Prayer which Christ 
has given backwards. We cannot but suppose 
that He would have placed the last half of its 
petitions first had he intended them to be used 
first.’ 

There is another way in which we are some- 
times tempted to mutilate the Lord’s Prayer. 
Not only do we cut it in half and say the second 
half before the first, but we alter the wording 
and meaning of one petition after another. We 
go through the prayer and cross out the word 
us and write in its place the word me. How 
often in our private prayers have we changed 
the words which Christ taught us, ‘Give ws,’ 
‘Forgive mus, ‘Deliver us,’ into ‘Give me,’ 
‘Forgive me, ‘Deliver me’? There ts a 
popular but misleading phrase which asserts 
that a man’s religion is a matter between him- 


self and his God. Religion is this, but it is 


1See College and Ordination Addresses by Forbes 
Robinson (Longmans) p. 12 sg. from which several sug- 
gestions contained in this chapter are taken, 
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infinitely more. The Fatherhood of God in- 
volves the brotherhood of man, and he who 
attempts to separate himself, even in thought, 
from the whole human family will find by ex- 
perience that God has no private blessings to 
bestow. Selfishness and favouritism are odious 
enough in common life; they are more odious 
when disguised in the language of religion. 
The Eternal Father has no favourites. All He 
can do for the man who thinks first of self is 
to teach him not to do so—to train him to 
place self last. He would fain give us larger 
human sympathies, that we may feel the sorrows 
and imperfections of others as our own. The 
nearer we get to God, the nearer shall we get 
to our fellow-men: He who is nearest to God 
is the Elder Brother of the race, the Son of 
Man. 

‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.’ 
It is more blessed to pray for others than for 
self. Blessed is the man who, when hard 
pressed by the enemy, remembers the comrade 
by his side. He who when praying seeks to 
save his life shall lose it, but he who loses his 
life and who forgets to think of self because he 
is praying for another, shall find that in en- 
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deavouring to save a brother’s soul he has 
saved his own soul also. 

The expression in the Lord’s Prayer ‘Thy 
kingdom come’ forbids us to narrow our wor- 
ship by any earthly limitation. We are bidden 
to pray that God’s kingdom may come before we 
ask for the supply of our daily wants, before we 
ask for the forgiveness of our sins and before we 
ask to be delivered from evil. Failure to under- 
stand the significance of this order accounts for 
many a disappointment on the part of the wor- 
shipper. Manya man fails to obtain an answer 
to his requests for support, forgiveness and de- 
liverance because he has forgotten to pray for 
his brother who is worshipping by his side. 
Many a congregation has to deplore that their 
repeated acts of common worship are unavail- 
ing to secure for them the blessings that they 
desire for themselves and their parish, because 
in repeating the words ‘Thy kingdom come’ 
they have not lifted their eyes beyond their 
parochial horizon, and have failed to intercede 
for the missionary work which God is carrying 
on throughout the world in order to render 
possible the coming of His kingdom. 
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